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ARTICLE I. 


THE SUFFERING OF GOD. 


BY ROBERT G. VERMILYE, D.D., EAST WINDSOR HILL, CONN. 


The Conflict of Ages ; or the Great Debate of the Moral Relations 
of God and Man. By Epwarp Bercuer, D. D. Boston. 
1853. 

The Concord of Ages ; or the Individual and Organic Harmony 


of God and Man. sy Epwarp Beecnuer, D. D. New 
York. 1860. 


The Sufferings of Christ. By a Layman. New York. 1844. 
The Suffe rings of Christ, confined to his Human Nature. By 
Bennetr Tyzter, D.D. Hartford. 1847. 


Redeemer and Redeemed. By Cuartes Beecuer. Boston. 
1863. 


Tue volumes of Dr. Edward Beecher, published some years 
ago under the titles of The Conflict of Ages and The 
Concord of Ages, bear upon the same general topic as the 
recent work, entitled Redeemer and Redeemed — the charac- 
ter of God, in his dealings with created beings, and the grand 
system of the universe, present, past, and future. Each work 
has its special thought, peculiar almost to the author, around 
which the whole turns. In the former, it was the pre-existence 
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of man, and his fall in that state from holiness to sin: in the 
latter, it is the character of God, as a suffering being. With 
these two great facts, and the principles involved in them, Dr. 
Beecher is certain that he can solve all mysteries, and disclose 
the system and history of the universe from alpha to omega. 
The author is very full as to the vast importance of the doctrine 
before us. He maintains that the prevalent conceptions of God 
are radically erroneous. Ile has a chapter entitled “ A new de- 
velopment of God necessary.” Ile says : 

** Whatever the truth may be as to the suffering of God, it is of 
no secondary moment. If God does suffer, it affects and controls 
the whole system. On the other hand, if God does not suffer, then 
an opposite logical and moral element is at once gendered, which 
creates not only a different, but an opposite universe. It is there- 
fore no small issue, which of these opposite Gods and universes are 
the true ones. And therefore, the present discussion resolves itself 
also into the fundamental question, What is God, when truly known ? 
Is he capable of suffering, and does he in fact suffer? Or, is he by 
nature impassable, and devoid of all suffering?” 

It may be added, that this suffering of God, in its actuality, 
is attributed to the presence of sin in the universe. It is “ a God 
suffering in view of the origin, nature, and progress of sin, in 
the present system,” whom we contemplate. While God is 


by his nature, capable of suffering, his actual suffering is due to 


, 


the introduction and continuance of sin. 

The doctrine thus stated is not new in the history of the 
church. We have nothing to say of any ancient or former de- 
velopments ; but within our own times it was brought out in 
part by the work of the late Geo. Griffin, on the Sufferings of 
Christ. He maintained that the divine nature suffered, as well 
as the human, in the agonies of the Redeemer, which, of course, 
implies that divinity is capable of suffering. A writer in the 
saptist Christian Review of that day (whom we suppose to have 
been Dr. ‘Turnbull, of Hartford) fully endorses the views of Mr. 
Griffin, and, while making some distinctions overlooked by him, 
seems to go even further, for he intimates, or asserts, that the 
whole Trinity suffered sympathetically in those agonies. This is 
the old Patripassianism, in one form, and, of course, involves 


Dr. Beecher’s doctrine, that the divine nature is in itself capable 
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of suffering. Another reviewer of Mr. Griffin’s book assumed 
different ground, assenting to the idea that the divine nature 
suffered sympathetically in the agonies of Christ, but inclining 
to the hypothesis that it became capable of suffering by its union 
with the human. The hypostatical union was such, that the 
divine nature came under the limitations of the human, at least 
in this respect. So the matter stood when Dr. Beecher pub- 
lished his Conflict of Ages; Dr. Tyler having thoroughly re- 
plied to Mr. Griffin, in his work on The Sufferings of Christ. 

Our object at present is to state, rather than to argue, the 
question of the Suffering of God. We shall first endeavor to 
ascertain what the parties mean by the language used; and 
then mention the arguments for and against this view. 

I. What, then, is meant by the suffering of God? There 
ought not to be any difficulty in apprehending the meaning of 
these terms ; and yet the parties do not seem to agree in all re- 
spects among themselves. A ready answer would be, that God 
is capable of enduring, and does endure, painful emotions. We 
ought to know, without definition or explanation, what are 
pleasant and painful emotions. We need not, perhaps can not, 
define what are those states of mind which we call feelings or 
passions, and what it is to be painfully affected in our feelings ; 
but we all readily comprehend what is meant by the language 
itself. Now, as Dr. Beecher insists that our knowledge of the 
divine mind is possible only by using the analogy of our own, 
— indeed, that God made man in his own image for this very 
end — our question may be easily answered. The mind of 
God is such a mind as ours, only infinitely great. It is pos- 
sessed of the same faculties and powers ; it is a moral nature. 
Of course it has emotions, and affections, and passions, or suf- 
ferings. Let us, then, understand what is meant by mental suf- 
fering in ourselves, and we have a sufficient explanation of the 
nature of the suffering of the divine mind. Accordingly he 
enumerates among the painful emotions of the divine mind, 
pity, sympathy, compassion, grief, displeasure, patience, anger, 


Dp? 


indignation, long-suffering, repentance, disappointment, jeal- 


ousy, and the like. 
God is “ pained by the infidelity of his people ; natural jeal- 
ousy, a fearfully painful emotion, is ascribed to God. Indiffer- 
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ence and forgetfulness are exquisitely painful to the sensibilities 
of God.” “In the 16th chapter of Ezekiel his tone of feeling 
rises, and language is exhausted in delineating his various and 
conflicting feelings.” “There is a painful conflict in the re- 
action of the divine mind against injustice among men.” 
God experiences “resentment, fury, fiery anger.” He suf- 
fered from the dishonorable, mean, and ungrateful conduct 
of the Jews. He endures the deep and keen pangs of dis- 
appointed benevolence. No one feels so keenly and so pain- 
fully as he, the hatred, ingratitude, dishonor, and moral ruin of 
his creatures. Not to multiply illustrations, the following pas- 
sage sums up the argument and the meaning : 


** The denial of the reality of the suffering of God is a direct at- 
tack upon the trustworthiness of the human mind, as God’s chosen 
and only medium for revealing himself; and that, in a fundamental 
particular. For such is the human mind that the nature of God’s 
joy can not be understood, the nature of his sensibility to pleasure 
can not be understood, through the human mind, except as involving 
the possibility of pain and suffering, and its reality when that sensi- 
bility is violated. If we abrogate suffering in God, we abrogate 
any holy sensibility to joy or pleasure of which the human mind 
ean form any rational conception. If any thing can be certain, 
it is this: God has so made the human mind that an exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to the appropriate sources of happiness can not exist, without 
involving a corresponding capacity to suffer. If to a benevolent and 
sensitive mind it is a source of pleasure to be esteemed, honored, 
loved, to receive a grateful return for favors, to witness the moral 
excellence and welfare of others—then it must be painful to be dis- 
regarded, dishonored, hated, ungratefully repaid, and to witness the 
moral degradation and ruin of others who are loved. This is the 
law of mind. No one can alter it. No one can conceive of its 
alteration, or abrogation. It is an essential result of sensibility 
itself.” 

This may suffice as a brief statement of the Beecher view of 
God’s suffering. Its nature is the same with the mental suffer- 
ings of men: it is the endurance of painful emotions of various 
kinds. Its occasions are the sins of his creatures, and its forms 
vary as those sins are viewed in various lights. We have no 
statements at hand from any other source, as to the nature of 
the suffering of God. It would seem as if they were unneces- 
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sary. ‘rhese are sufficiently explicit. Yet some questions sug- 


gest themselves as needing an answer, in further explanation of 
the doctrine ; and on these we may find that its advocates even 
are not agreed. 

(1.) Is this suffering of such a nature as to make God un- 
happy? It would seem as if this question was readily answered, 
for common sense would say, almost spontaneously, that suffer- 
ing, in its very nature, is the opposite of happiness — a synonym 
almost for unhappiness. Quoad hoc,a mental sufferer is an unhap- 
py person; and the very nature of suffering is changed, and its 
merit, so far as it has any merit, is gone, if it does not in any 
way affect the happiness of the subject. From the representa- 
tions previously made, we should feel compelled to say that the 
happiness or blessedness of the divine being was impaired by 
and during his sufferings. 

Such was the view adopted by Mr. Griffin. “ Suffering,” he 
says, “consists in the diminution of what would otherwise have 
been the happiness of the sufferer. The amount of the suffering 
is tested by the amount of such diminution.” Such, also, is the 
common view of the church, for nothing is supposed to be more 
obvious than that the supposition of the divine suffering destroys 
the infinite and perfect felicity of God; and this is one of the 
most ordinary arguments against the doctrine. Dr. Beecher, 
however, is not willing to admit this. He seems to regard it as 
almost a slander in one of his reviewers, to say that he 
speaks of God’s being unhappy. “I have never spoken of 
God,” he says, “as unhappy, but only as suffering; a being 
can suffer, and yet be happy; and so I believe of God.” To 
the objection, that “if God suffers, his sufferings must be infin- 
ite,” his reply is, “ so are his joys infinite ; the proportion of his 
mind is preserved, and, on the whole, causes of joy to him in- 
finitely preponderate.” “Nor does this view,” he adds, “deny 
the happiness of God. As man can suffer, and yet be happy, so 
‘an God; and as no benevolent man would willingly lose his 
sensibility because it exposes him to pain, but rather is the more 
happy, on the whole, because of it, so is it with God.” These 
statements may mean, either, that at any particular point of 
time in the history of the universe (for Dr. B. represents him as 
under the limitations of succession in time) God is happy, on 
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the whole, because his reasons for joy preponderate over those 
for sorrow, his pleasurable, over his painful emotions; or, that 
on the whole, in the history of the universe, God will derive 
from it, in the end, more pleasure than pain, and, hence, can 
not be said to be unhappy. 

As our chief object is exposition, we do not stop to examine 
the sufficiency of the answer, on either supposition, nor to in- 
quire in what sense a being may be happy while suffering men- 
tal disquietude and pain. But it will generally be held, we 
think, that the suffering of God must be regarded as diminish- 
ing, in so far, his blessedness. 

(2.) Another question is, whether the sufferings of God 
are voluntary? Mr. Griffin is very decided on this point. 
He makes the distinction between voluntary and coerced 
suffering: the latter he declares inconsistent with the at- 
tributes of God, and the principles of natural religion; the 
former is possible. The distinction, however, is not very clear ; 
and both Dr. Tyler and another reviewer find it difficult to 
understand his meaning. Is it intended to assert that the na- 
ture of God is, in itself considered, impassible, but that by his 
own will he can render it capable of suffering? In that case, 
God, by an act of will, changes his nature. Is it meant, that 
while his nature is capable of suffering, he inflicts that suffering 
by an act of volition? It is answered, that this is absurd, for 
“suffering itself is not a matter of volition; it is a result of cir- 
cumstances.” It is probably meant that the Divine Being, of 
choice, and not by compulsion, puts himself in such circum- 


J 


stances that he must suffer. Dr. Beecher also adopts this view. 
He speaks of the voluntary endurance of suffering. We can 
not, however, avoid inquiring, to what does this voluntariness 
amount? In the case of our blessed Lord, it means simply that 
he might have declined to assume human nature, for this was to 
put himself in circumstances in which he would suffer, but hav- 
ing done that, his suffering was unavoidable. In the case be- 
fore us, the suffering of God in general, it means that God 
might have refused to create moral agents. But if he should do 
this, inasmuch “as he could not keep them from sinning,” and 
as sin necessarily produces, in various ways, suffering and pain 
to him, the result could not be averted. As soon as God created 
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moral agents, it was in their power, not in his, to say whether 
the possibility of suffering should become altered. We do not 
see that the voluntariness, as characterizing the divine suffering, 
is of any value, even if true. In the given circumstances, in 
the problem before us, God must suffer; it is necessary; it can 
not be avoided. Should it be said that God might dash the 
rebels to ruin by an act of power, at the moment of their sin- 
ning (which Dr. Beecher admits), it would amount to nothing ; 
fur in that case infinite pangs would still be inflicted by their re- 
bellion; the anger and wrath put forth in their destruction 
would cause pain, and the failure of the divine scheme and sys- 
tem would occasion infinite disappointment. Indeed, if, as Dr. 
Beecher says, the only way to restore tone to the universe, to 
overcome the policy and power of Satan, to establish his own 
kingdom, and to vindicate his own character and glory, is for 
God to give an example of patient and long-continued suffering, 
we do not see but we must say, that God’s suffering is neces- 
sary. ‘The revolt of the first created beings, and the power and 
policy of Satan, have rendered it necessary. 

(3.) A third question carries us a little further into the heart 
of the theme. What is the nature of those emotions or affec- 
tions which we are accustomed to ascribe to God? and do they 
involve the possibility of suffering? The question before us is 
sometimes thus stated: Has God passions? Dr. Emmons has 
a sermon entitled “ Affections essential to Deity,” in which, 
while there are some things hard to be understood, or, at least, 
accepted, he fully commits himself against the doctrine of Dr. 
Beecher. Dr. Tyler says; “If by passions be meant affections 
or emotions, there can be no doubt on the part of those who be- 
lieve that God possesses a moral character. He loves holiness, 
and hates iniquity.” “ But if by passions be meant such feelings 
as imply weakness and dependence, or fickleness and instabil- 
ity, or the exercise of a malignant disposition, it is certain that 
God has not passions.” Dr. Woodbridge asserts that there are 
in God “ principles equivalent to moral feelings,” while he stren- 
uously opposes the idea that God has passions, or that he is 
capable of suffering. It should be added, with regard to Dr. 


Emmons, that he admits that God exercises pity, compassion, 
and the like, but does not suffer from them, because they are 
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prompted by benevolence ; also, that he denies that there is any 
foundation for certain affections, such as fear, faith, hope, con- 
fidence, and the like, in the Divine Being, because he is inde- 
pendent and unlimited ; and also that in answer to the objection 


+S 


that “affections are painful, and, therefore, can not belong to 


SE ge Se 


God, who is perfectly happy,” he says, this is true, when our 
affections are ungratified ; but God’s affections are always grat- 
ified, and always yield him permanent felicity. He is infinitely 
above the reach of pain. Dr. Woodbridge concludes that what 


Dr. Emmons teaches is this; viz., that “these affections are 


fixed states, or permanent exercises of the divine mind, varying, 
of course, from the very immutability of their nature, their ex- 
pressions toward individuals, according to the changes which 
take place in their character.” In this view Dr. W. coincides, 
und it corresponds also to the statement before quoted from Dr. 
Tyler. 

Such views of course do not involve the possibility of suffer- 
ing on the part of God. He has, indeed, a heart ; he has moral 
emotions ; he has affections; he loves; he hates. But these do 
not involve any pain or suffering, for their exercises are always 
in accordance with the will and pleasure of God ; never run into 
passion; are not mixed with any thing like human frailty or 


imperfection. Dr. Beecher, as we have seen, would not be 
satisfied with this statement. He insists that God has not only 
emotions and affections of a fixed moral character, that is, moral 


states, but also sensibilities, and even passions. These necessa- 
rily involve pain and suffering in their exercise ; and suscepti- 
bility to pleasure, in the very nature of mind, implies corre- 
sponding susceptibility to pain. We adjourn indefinitely the 
discussion of the psychological question thus raised. 

It ought to be added that Dr. Beecher carefully maintains 
that there is no malignity in the divine mind, in any of the ex- 
ercises or sufferings before mentioned. He says, “ All the ma- 
lignity of the anger of selfish and sinful minds, is, of course, 
excluded from the anger of God. In its most terrific forms, it 
is nothing but a pure, holy, benevolent reaction against impu- 
rity, selfishness, injustice, cruelty.” To the minds of others, it 
is difficult to interpret some of the passages quoted, literally, as 
Dr. B. does, without involving the idea of malevolence. To 
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them jealousy, violent anger, revenge, fury, are inseparable 
from a malevolent state of heart. They are, in their very na- 
ture, malevolent passions. They imply the desire to visit that 
pain which they occasion upon those who have occasioned it. 
Zach party is entitled to its argument. 

II. We will now mention the arguments or reasonings by 
which the affirmative is sustained. 

(1.) We should first call attention to the scriptural state- 
ments which favor this view. Dr. B. brings forward a large 
number of quotations to this effect, of which we can readily ap- 
prehend the nature. He devotes one chapter to showing the 
extent of the scriptural testimony on this point. It is not neces- 
sary to quote any of these; but they involve such statements as 
these: God is a being, not only of infinite holiness and purity, 
but also of infinite tenderness and sensibility. Sin, from its 
very nature, comes into collision with the sensibilities of God in 
multiplied ways. By a collation of passages, we find that God 
is the subject of grief and suffering in general; of pain, from 
the apostasy and from the coldness and neglect of his people. 
He suffers from the absence of those outward signs of affection 
by which a loving heart would express itself, such as burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices. The hypocrisy of outward forms is ex- 
ceedingly painful, “an abomination” to God. He experiences 
jealousy, indignation, and grief, from the ingratitude of his peo- 
ple in breaking their covenant. Sin also outrages his feelings 
of order, beauty, symmetry, and harmonious action, and beney- 
olent efficiency. Injustice is felt as an assault on his life, and 
his moral sensibilities are outraged by it. Displeasure implies 
all forms of anger from the lowest to the highest. Here come 
in those passages in which occur anger, hot anger, sore displeas- 
ure, fiery anger, wrath, fury. Ingratitude also produces feel- 
ings of grief, disgust, and indignation. God feels sorrow and 
deep repugnance at giving men up to ruin. God’s whole soul 
revolts, unspeakably, from the pollution of sin; and he is much 
grieved at the various forms of hatred, cruelty, and the like, 
which men exhibit. God also sympathises with the sorrows 
and sufferings of those whom he loves. These suggestions are 
enough to show how thoroughly Dr. Beecher carries out his 
principle ; and to heighten the idea of the divine suffering, he 
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enlarges upon the great extent of sin in every generation, its 
long duration, its continued progress in enormity, and its aggra- 
vations. We can scarcely resist the conclusion that if God suf- 
fers at all, he must suffer so constantly, and to such a degree, 
as to destroy absolutely his happiness. This Dr. B. seems al- 
most ready to admit, at least during the continuance of the 
present system. 

Of course, the great question is, how are these passages to 
be interpreted? Dr. Beecher affirms that they are to be taken 
literally. They are simply and absolutely true. The figura- 
tive exposition of them he denounces as a cunning device of 
Satan, and lays down principles of interpretation which he holds 
to be conclusive against them. These principles, however, re- 
solve themselves into what we may call the second argument. 

(2.) This is, the analogy of the human mind. This is the 
only real source of knowledge or understanding for us, we are 
told, as to the mind of God. God made man in his own image, 
and all the various faculties and endowments of the human mind 
find their counterpart in God. “This is the foundation,” he 
says, “of all true and possible knowledge of God.” “ Without 
this, language is devoid of meaning, and no revelation and no 
conception of God is possible.” The conclusion is obvious. We 
are to understand by these expressions, in regard to God, just 
what we understand in reference to ourselves. As we conceive 
of God’s joy, from our own, so must we of his sorrow. What- 
ever suffering and pain certain forms of evil would inflict upon 
us, the same will they inflict upon God. 

Here the principle of interpretation, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the analogy, would be denied by the other side. Such 
questions as these arise: Is not the analogy carried too far? 
Is it true, that anthropology is the basis of theology, in this 
case, and in this sense? Must not other considerations, such as 
our necessary conceptions of God, control the interpretation of 


these passages? May not these considerations render it quite 
obvious, as it has done to the vast majority of the church, that 
the figurative, or accommodated view of these passages, is the 
true one? Again: in applying the analogy from man to God, 
is it not a first principle that we must abstract from his charac- 
ter and nature every thing which has the taint of human imper- 
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fection? and do we not attribute these passions, even in men, 
to imperfection? Who can say that suffering, in every case, is 
not occasioned by human sin and imperfection ; or, who will af- 
firm that a perfectly holy being would not be perfectly blessed 
in all circumstances, and absolutely free from all suffering? It 
seems almost an intuitive conviction that he will. Besides, may 
we not call in question the very principle of the analogy? Can 
we understand the nature of the divine mind, its modes of action 
and feeling, from our own? Is it not far above our comprehen- 
sion? Can any one tell what the blessedness of God is? or, 
can we judge of it from our own joy? Are not God’s ways in 
this respect infinitely above ours; so that it is impossible for us 
to say, understandingly, that he has a susceptibility to ple isure, 
and so to pain likewise ? 

Dr. Beecher would not see the force of any of these ques- 
tionings ; or would answer them, perhaps, by a principle which 
we shall call the 

(3.) Third argument. THe maintains that we must be able 
to know God's feelings, and that they must correspond to our 
own, because it is feeling, or emotion, which is the great power 
of the universe. “fe who can most widely and powerfully dif- 
fuse not only his own thoughts, but especially his emotions, 
takes the highest place as the ruler of minds. And it is by an 
omnipresent and infinite power of this kind that God is finally 
to reign throughout the universe.” He has a chapter on the 
glory of moral power; that is, power which involves a moral 
element. The highest form conceivable of this, he thinks, is 


found in the patient endurance of suffering, without malignity, 


bitterness, revenge, or corruption. Capability of intense suf- 
fering, and of thus enduring it, is an indication of a great and 
lofty character. He quotes the following passage, to show that 
benevolent endurance is God's most glorious power. Col. i: 
10. “Strengthened with all might according to his glorious 
z Q =) D> 

power, unto all patience and long-suffering with joyfulness.” 
Ile appeals also to the cross, in illustration of the same 
principle. 

** All will concede, that the highest power and glory of God cen- 

, ghest | glory 
tre in the cross, and that of this the central idea is suffering. Why 
has suffering this central place in the universe? What is the secret 
3 I 
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of its sublimity and power? Is it not because it makes a sublime 
development of God?” 

From these premises the argument is clear and direct, as he 
thinks. If capacity to endure suffering is the highest form of 
moral power, the centre of true greatness and glory, then to 
deny this to God, is to destroy the highest excellence of his 
character. “If God is incapable of suffering, there is a kind of 
power, and that the most sublime and glorious, which he can 
not exert.” We must therefore believe that it exists in him; 
that his mind is constituted in this respect like ours; and that 
the statements of Scripture on this point are to be taken liter- 
ally. 

In reply to this it might be said, first, that this seems to in- 
volve the idea that actual suffering is necessary, essential, to 
the perfection of God’s character. If this is its highest glory, 
and if God proposes to display his glory, then must he not suf- 
fer? In what sense now can the sufferings of God be called 
voluntary? But it would be more to the point to call in ques- 
tion the principle itself. How do we know that such a display 
is the highest form of moral power in God, or that it is any part 
of his moral power? Only by assuming that God is like our- 
selves, and not only so, but like us in our fallen nature. 
Granted, that patient endurance of evil and suffering, impresses 
us in men; is not that because it is contrary to the native bent 
of the selfish heart? If indeed this capacity of suffering be in 
God, then the display of it may be a display of moral power. 
But is it there? In fine, it might be objected, that the princi- 
ple itself is a mere assumption, that this is God’s highest moral 
power. And it might also be said, that admitting that patience 
and long-suffering goodness are in God, and are a part of his 
glory, still the very question is, what is the nature of that pa- 
tience, and does it necessarily involve suffering in God? They 
who oppose the idea of God’s suffering painful emotions, do not 
deny his patience, and the glory of it. But the sense of the 
terms, and the character of the emotions of the divine mind, 
they construe quite differently. Some persons might even be 


disposed to call in question the assertion that such a capability 
of so suffering is the highest form of moral power, and consti- 
tutes the most impressive character, even in the sphere of our 
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own cognizance. Does not suffering, in its very idea, imply 
weakness, deficiency? Is not that a more lofty conception of 
character which is divested of this liability, than that which 
includes it ? 

(4.) An argument for the passibility of the divine nature, 
and for God’s actual suffering, is derived from the moral effects 
which the doctrine is supposed to produce. It is regarded as 
calculated to exert a mighty power over men, to think that God 
is actually suffering untold and infinite agonies, on account of 
our sins. What a motive to lead us to abstain from sin, when 
we think that thereby we are inflicting pangs unutterable on 
the divine mind? What a motive to lead us to patient en- 
durance of evil, when we think how God endures it? How 
ought a sympathy with God to animate us in trouble and self- 
denial, and to control all our conduct and affections? Indeed 
it might be said, does not the command to imitate God, imply 
that he has passions such as we have? It has sometimes even 
been suggested, that prayer involves the same general idea. If 


the heart of God is affected by prayer, does not this imply that 
God's emotions and affections undergo a change? And if this 


be a fact, would it not compel us to conclude, again, that his 
mind is like ours, and thus lead us to conceive of him as having 
the same kind of emotions, affections, passions and susceptibil- 
ities which we ourselves have ? 

In reply to the reasoning here involved, it is regarded as 
sufficient to say, that erroneous views can never produce right 
moral effects, and that the motives drawn from them are no 
less erroneous, because they seem to lead to good results. Ifa 
man is led to forsake his sins, because he thinks God is suffering 
from them, the abandonment of sin is very well, if it be thor- 
ough and sincere. So far his character is improved. But in- 
jurious cilects may be produced upon it, in other directions, 
which will more than counterbalance the seeming good. Besides 
which, it certainly seems more scriptural, more in accordance 
with the glory and dignity of the ruler of the universe, and 
with the rights of his government, and more worthy in itself, 
that men should forsake sin, and do good, from a regard to the 
divine authority, and the intrinsic excellence of holiness and 
virtue, than from pity for the divine sufferings. 

VOL. V.—NO. XXV. 55 
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(5.) A fifth argument is derived from the evil tendencies of 
the opposite doctrine. In Dr. Beecher’s view these are very 
great; in fact, this denial is the prolific source of almost every 
evil, actual or conceivable. Of this, in connection with the mis- 
take about pre-existence, and the interpretation of Romans v., 
it may almost be said, that any evil which does not spring 
from them as its cause, is hardly worth having in a wicked 
world, or a feeble and ignorant church. The wonder is, that 
things were got along with at all, before this new revelation of 
his. A church whose conceptions of its God, and of the very 
first principles of his government, were radically erroneous and 
deficient, could not be expected to do much, or to be much, till 
its new light and deliverer should arise. In particular, the 
indictment would contain such counts as these: Wrong views 
of the suffering of God, have darkened the church, as to her 
own position and work, as to the problem of the kingdom of 
God, and the great system of the universe, as to the cause of 
the original rebellion of Lucifer and his angels, of whom were 
we all; as to the central question of debate between God and 
Satan; as to the manner in which the world is to be cured and 
redeemed from sin. This grand mistake takes away the element 
of power on which God mainly relies for the transformation of 
the church, and her preparation to overcome the world and 
Satan. It lets Satan in, in the most favorable circumstances, 
and almost puts the game entirely in his hands. It gives alow 
standard of what is exalted, honorable and glorious. It de- 
stroys God’s chief hold upon men, and his ability to call out 
their love and esteem. It leaves the cravings of our nature 
unsatisfied. It prevents an honorable sorrow for sin. It tends 
to the loss of the divine personality, and to pantheism. It 
gives us a Satanic conception of God; and as the last item and 


overflowing drop of its cup of horrors, it rendered it possible 
for the doctrine of the fall in Adam to enter the church. This 
is certainly too bad. Weneed nothing more. <A doctrine which 


is responsible for all the anxieties and troubles which have vexed 
the righteous souls of so many theologians, about original sin 
and imputation, and matters adjacent thereto —a doctrine which 
rendered it possible for a Westminster Catechism, and a New 
England Primer to be composed and distributed for the torment 
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of youthful minds and of liberal Christian thinkers; a doctrine 
which could permit to come into existence those fearful words, 
“the covenant being made with Adam, not only for himself but 
for all his posterity,” &c., or those other words of misery, “In 
Adam’s fall, we sinned all ”—such a doctrine is full of evil 
tendencies, and deserves severe condemnation. The church 
ought to acknowledge him who will strangle this mighty serpent 
of error, as a theological Hercules, and the forerunner of a new 
dispensation, and of her millennial glory. It is sad to say, 
that in her ingratitude, she gives no signs as yet of such a rec- 
ognition. 


III. We will now mention the arguments or reasonings 
against the doctrine of the suffering of God. 

(1.) Appeal is made to the nature of God, and of the divine 
attributes. This is the most common ground of objection. Dr. 
B. says, the denial is based ordinarily on some course of reason- 
ing from the divine attributes, such as immutability, omnipo- 
tence and omniscience. He thinks indeed that the deepest root 


of the denial, is the prevalence of a worldly spirit in the church. 
But it covers itself under the metaphysical argumentations. 
Dr. Tyler says, “ God's impassibility to voluntary, as well as 
coerced sufferings, is a plain and palpable principle of natural 
religion as well as revealed, resulting inevitably from his 
attributes of infinite knowledge and immutability.” Even Mr. 
Griffin admits this to be true, of “coerced sufferings,” whatever 
that may mean. ‘The mode of reasoning in the case is obvious 
enough. God is self-existent: but that which is self-existent 
must be fixed in all its forms; permanent and unchangable in 
all its qualities and exercises. Or, God isimmutable: but suf- 
fering implies constant change, infinite change, in his views and 
feelings. Or, God is omnipresent and omniscient: there can 
therefore be no occasion for any change in his views, and hence 
none in his feelings. Suffering coming in upon the divine mind 
must imply some change, either in his nature or his character, 
or his views of things; all which is impossible. Should it be 
said that God’s views arise as events occur, and hence the 
appropriate feelings follow; it is answered that this at once 
strips God of his omniscience, and brings him within the limits 
of human imperfection. Indeed it is conceded by the advocates 
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of suffering, that God regards future things as future, and 
present things as present. And then the law by which distant 
things affect us feebly, and fail to move our passions, like those 
present, is applied to God. So was it, it is said, with the second 
person of the Trinity in view of his distant sufferings in his 
incarnate state. But this certainly does change all our views of 
God’s nature, and destroy his attributes. _ It is also argued, as 
before said, that those things which would cause suffering, 
though in opposition to God's fixed moral state, and therefore 
hated by him, are still, in a sense, accordant with his will, and 
therefore occasion him no pain of disappointment or other sim- 
ilar passions. Edwards takes this view in a passage which we 
will not quote. God’s hatred of sin is not an emotion which 
occasions him suffering. In regard tothe passages of Scripture 
before alluded to, they must be taken figuratively, not literally. 
The analogy of man to God must not, and can not be pressed. 
The object of these scriptural representations is to present in a 
most vivid light, and by similitudes which we can comprehend, 
and which need not mislead us, the effects, for instance, of 
God’s displeasure against sin; and this object they serve. On 
the same principle, bodily parts and actions are ascribed to God, 
and in this case, the principle must be adopted by all parties. 
Why not then adopt it in the other cases? God does not 
strictly repent ; he is not strictly sorry ; he is not strictly angry 
and revengeful, and he does not strictly suffer jealousy, disap- 
pointment, and the like. It is running analogy to the death, 
to overlook “the dissimilitude between God, and an angry and 
revengeful man. This is to ascribe to God feelings, and a 
manner of acting, of which from his very nature, he is totally 
incapable.” It remains, that God who is infinitely perfect, 
infinitely holy, infinitely capacious at all times of all knowl- 
edge, is unalterable in all his views, feelings and designs. He 
does not change. If he approves to-day, of creatures, whom 
he disapproved yesterday, it is because they have changed, not 
he; and by the change they are brought under the action of a 
different kind of emotion, or moral element of the divine 
nature. 

Those who hold the affirmative of the question before us, 
deny utterly the force or conclusiveness of these arguments. 
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Dr. Beecher derides them with severity. They are cold- 
blooded, metaphysical abstractions. They tear out the very 
heart of God. They assume to be wiser than God himself, and 
to understand better than he. his nature and the exercises of his 
mind. Has he not told us in plain language, that he does 
suffer? Why should we deny it, and misinterpret his word? 
Of the extract from Dr. Tyler he says: “it is a cold-blooded 
metaphysical attempt to eviscerate the heart of God, in spite 
of his testimony to the contrary. But it isa mere logical trick, 
and no argument.” fle seems to think he does well to be 
angry, and to pour contempt on the logicians. 

(2.) A second argument against the doctrine of the divine 
suffering, is, that it is inconsistent with the happiness of God. 
It seems to rob him of that felicity, that blessedness, in which 
we have spontaneously invested him; to which the Scriptures 
testify ; and which draws the warmest admiration and love of 
the Christian heart. God’s happiness is always perfect and 
unchangeable. It is unalloyed. On this point we have said 
enough before. We cannot help thinking that suffering dimin- 
ishes the divine happiness: as a sufferer, he is not infinitely 
blessed. And as he is subje ted to infinite forms and occasions 
of pain and suffering, if to any, we do not see how we can 
avoid the conclusion that he is an infinite sufferer. To our 
mind, it does not relieve the case at all, to say that God’s joys 
preponderate, or that in the long run, he will enjoy more than 
he will suffer. It only shows more clearly and repulsively the 
bald and naked deformity of the theory. 

It has sometimes been said here, that while “the beatitude of 
God results from the infinitude of his perfections,” and is 
therefore infinite, still “his felicity is subject to his volitions.” 
This raises again the question whether God’s suffering is volun- 
tary? And it may well be asked, whether God can by a 
volition, destroy the infinitude of his perfections, and so change 
his nature? It may also be asked, whether there is any con- 
ceivable idea, in the assertion that God’s happiness is subject to 
his volitions ? 

Perhaps it might also be said here, that the happiness of the 
Deity is progressive, and hence it is conceivable that he might 
be, not positively, but relatively unhappy. It has thus been 
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held by some, we believe, who do not admit the capability of 
divine suffering, that the happiness, at least, of the second 
person of the Trinity is capable of enhancement in the ages of 
eternity, though possibly this might refer to his humanity, in 
some inexplicable way. But is this idea conceivable; or, at 
any rate, is it consistent with our first notions of God? “If 
the blessedness of God is capable of increase, then it is not 
now infinite: if it is progressive, then, by tracing it back into 
eternity, we shall trace it out of existence.” Nor would the 
evasion help at all the doctrine before us. It would still 
remain true, that the happiness of God, which we have supposed 
to be perfect and infinite and unchangeable, is impaired, if not 
destroyed, by his sufferings. It would still be true, that his 
happiness must be worked out, by the previous discipline of 
suffering. 

(3.) It may be added, that the doctrine of the divine suffer- 
ing tends to bring down our views of God. It reduces him far 
below the lofty height of majesty and dignity, of glory 
immeasurable, of serene and unsullied happiness, of supreme 
excellence, on which we have been accustomed to place him. 
There is an unpleasant similarity awakened in our mind, on 
reading some of Dr. Beecher’s representations, with the descrip- 
tions, by the heathen poets, of their pagan gods. What sort of 
God is that, who is limited and made unhappy, who is subjected 
to intense suffering, by his own creatures? What sort of a 
God is that, who is really smitten with the pangs of disappoint- 
ment, of jealousy, of rage? How worthy is he of our 
reverence, who pines with disquietude, who mourns his frus- 
trated benevolence? Ilow can it be possible, that our God is 
subjected to intense and long-continued suffering, by the diso- 
bedience and perverseness of the creatures whom he has made, 
but can not control? Dr. B. insists that the views he entertains 
of God’s character and nature are radically different from those 
ordinarily held in the church. Can there be any question, 
which of the two classes of views gives us the lower conceptions 
of God? And is not this a strong argument against the 
scriptural authority and reasonableness of those views ? 

The object proposed in the adoption of this theory, is some- 
what different in different cases. Mr. Griffin’s purpose was to 
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explain and intensify the sufferings of Christ, as our dying 
Redeemer. He wished to explain that which is inexplicable, 
but he involved it in a deeper mystery. This is a topic by 
itself, involving a special provision for an adequate atonement, 
and does not enter into the discussion of God’s susceptibility to 
suffering in his essential spiritual nature. Some desire to 
render the interpretation of some portions of Scripture more 
easy, as being literal statements, and thus to bring God into 
closer relations with us. Dr. Beecher’s object is, to build a 
theory of the universe, comprehensible by all minds, to remove 
all mysteries, and to write a philosophic history of the moral 
government of God. Suffering is, with him, the key to all 
difficulties ; it is sufficient to explain and account for all the 
phenomena. The first introduction of sin into God’s universe, 
was a refusal on the part of Satan and his compeers to submit 
to a discipline of suffering, for some great purpose in God’s 
government. They were called upon to suffer, for some 
unknown reason; they would not suffer; hence the rebellion, 
and sin. They thus revolted from the highest type of character 
to which God designed to train them, namely, the patient and 
unembittered endurance of suffering. Now how is this indis- 
pensable object to be gained? How is this principle to be 
developed? How is this character to be formed? How is the 
exaltation of suffering to be accomplished, and the universe to 
be restored? God undertakes to do it himself; he will honor 
suffering by his own infinite endurance of it; he will show its 
necessity and importance. “As once, a general, when his sol- 
diers refused to perform some servile work, shamed them by 
doing it himself, so God, when his creatures shrunk from suf- 
fering, undertook to restore the tone of the universe by suffering 
himself.” Here we have the joint and articulation of the whole 
theory. Did Dr. Beecher draw his doctrine of the divine suf- 
fering from a fair examination of Scripture, and the dictates of 
reason, or from the exigencies of a fantastic theory, and a fore- 
gone conclusion ? 


Another point which we raise in regard to the theory 
mentioned, is, How does Dr. Beecher know allthis? ‘“ Whence 
hath this man this knowledge?” Tle is entirely confident of it 
all. What is the ground of this confidence? What is the evi- 
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dence apart from his own declarations, that all this is just so? 
On some points, and those vital too, the question has a strange 
aspect. How does he know, as to the relation of the first gen- 
eration of created minds to all the rest, and that as the first 
children of the family, they are to assist in training the others? 
How does he know that Satan fell because he would not go 
through a discipline of suffering? His doctrine of divine suf- 
fering, indeed, he professes elaborately to defend ; but how does 
the author know that Satan has such power over his brethren, 
and so little over himself? A common mind would suppose 
that these doctrines, being so peculiarly of the nature of a reve- 
lation, must be proved from the word of God. One acquainted 
with Dr. B.’s former book, and his mode of reasoning, would 
expect much to be said of the intuitions of the human mind, 
and the principles of honor and right. It is important in itself 
to learn what are Dr. B.’s sources of confidence, while at the 
same time it will lead us to a further knowledge of this work. 
Dr. Beecher asserts the possibility of entire certainty in 
regard to these things, indeed in regard to every thing that he 
affirms. As has been said, he repeatedly argues that there is a 
ground of certainty as to God; that there is no need of mis- 
take in reference to him. He affirms that God is intelligible. 


**God’s whole system depends upon the possibility of certain, 
sure, infallible, unwavering knowledge of himself. God, with all 
his knowledge and power, is simple and intelligible to us.” 


This is to be limited indeed. In his second volume, he further 
says : 

*“* As we know a man, if he has disclosed to us his plans, his 
affections, and his pleasant and painful emotions, though yet we 
may not understand the nature of animal life, the action of the vital 
powers, the union of soul and body . . . so, there may be a thousand 
mysteries in the nature of God, as to his essence, self-existence, the 
relations and internal connections of his power ; and the entire range 
and comprehension of his thoughts may transcend ours; yet we 
may have a true and reliable knowledge of him, as an intelligeut, 
moral, affectionate person; and we may so truly understand his 
ends, plans, and emotions, that we may be in full and perfect sym- 
pathy with him, especially if he discloses these things to us, as he 
has promised, in the way of self-revelation, in mutual, affectionate, 
confidential communion.” 
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In his formal statement of the “ grounds of certainty as to 
God and his system,” the author enumerates first, “the power 
of rational intuitions and logical processes, employed to prove 
the being of God, and to develop his character and system from 
the Bible and from the nature of things.” These are important, 
even indispensable: but “facts,” he says, “have abundantly 
proved that it is not safe to rest upon them alone.” He places 
no more reliance, indeed not so much, upon agreement with 
the church of God, or the exercise of the moral powers in love ; 
that is, upon the authority of numbers, and mysticism. The 
truest ground of certainty is to be found in the self-revealing 
power of God already announced. What is this, if it be not a 
direct revelation, or the inward light? It certainly comes to 
this, however it may be qualified. True, God does not dis- 
pense with our intellectual and other powers, nor with the truth 
already made known. “Still,” he goes on to say, “if God 
did not reveal himself to us, and so light up the universe, who 
that knows himself would undertake to discriminate between the 
truth and the errors of eminent men of God, accepting the one as 
from God, and rejecting the other as the result of local causes, 
human limitations, or imperfect sanctifications? But when God 
reveals himself to us, and guides and aids in the use of all ap- 
propriate means, then we arrive at true and absolute certainty.” 
Is not this a claim to inspiration, at least in the sense of the 
modern school? Is it any wonder that Dr. Beecher is very pos- 
itive? We cannot avoid the question, whether he means to 
apply this revision of other men’s thoughts to the Bible itself, 
after the manner of modern inspirationists ? 

But there are subordinate means of knowledge, of great 
value. One of these is “the nature and laws of the human 
mind.” It is made in the image of God, and in it are concen- 
trated the highest manifestations of the wisdom, power and love 
of God. The author analyzes the capabilities of the human 
mind, and asserts that if “God undertakes to reveal to us a 
conception of himself, it must be through the regular and nor- 
mal action of the mind, in some of these ways and modes.” 
“If man were perfectly benevolent, in himself he might find the 
full circuit of the divine image: and to form a true idea of God, 
he must be benevolent ;” and through the power of his own 
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mind, after “removing all human limitations, defects, and per- 
versions,” he may form a true conception of God. Hence it is 
evident he draws his doctrine of the divine suffering; deriving 
it by analogy from the suffering of man. Besides this, another 
important source of knowledge is found in the analogies of the 
material system. “ The natural creation not only logically leads 
us to God, but by its analogies, illustrates and intensifies our 
conceptions of the action of a personal, spiritual God.” Dr. 
Beecher makes very much of these analogies; some of which 
are obvious enough. The principal one, however, is that of 
marriage. He occupies pages in defending and illustrating its 
application, which he certainly carries to the verge of propriety, 
and employs in ways which, we think, are calculated to shock 
the reverence of the mind, and to offend its delicacy. Indeed, 
the author seems to be enamored of this part of his theme. He 
declares that it is “a beautiful and instructive storehouse of 
analogies.” “ Nothing is such a perfect treasury of sublime and 
glorious divine thoughts as this relation”! He presses them to 
their extreme, and can hardly express his indignation at that 
monstrous perversion which crept into the early church, by 
which marriage was depreciated, and a life of celibacy regarded 
as more holy. From this analogy, too, a sanctifying power may 
go forth through the whole realm of beauty and the fine arts. 
“ God has concentrated in man, in woman, and in nature, his 
highest conceptions of material symmetry and beauty, and these 
are the types and shadows of a higher spiritual beauty in him- 
self, and in the holy soul.” 

Now, these are the sources of the author’s knowledge. They 
are, principally, the intuitions of the mind, the constitution of 
the human soul, the analogies of material things, and the self- 
revealing power of God. Is it any wonder that with these ele 
ments given, a theory of the universe should be invented and 
manipulated into any required shape? Is it any wonder that 
the author should be infallibly certain? Is it any wonder that 
he should consign to the enlightening influence of Satan, his op- 
ponents? We are inclined to think that the last two of these, 
viz., the analogy of marriage, and the notion of direct revela- 
tion, have exerted the most power over the author’s mind. He 
has, in this sense, thought out his system. It is very largely 
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built upon intuitions, analogies, and spontaneous suggestions of 
the human mind, which are accepted by him because they seem 
to meet some difficulty, or satisfy some question. Hence it is 
not always necessary for him to attempt a regular proof of even 
important points. As an instance of this, and of the growth of 
an assertion, let us take his statements as to the mode of trial 
through which Satan passed when he fell. Having proved, as 
he supposes, assumed, as we think, that “power to suffer with- 
out anger or corruption, but in love, is God’s highest glory,” 
and that “the first generation of created minds were to be, 
with God, the educators of the rest,” he says, hence, “we 
know, of necessity, what it was from which the first generation 
revolted. From pleasure, of course, there was no temptation 
to revolt ; but from a discipline of suffering, such as they needed 
to fit them to be founders of the universe with God, they 
could be tempted to revolt.” On page 101 he states this point, 
in the form of hypothesis : “ Let my statements as to Satan and 
his fellows, be supposed to be true;” and, having elaborately 
developed the notion, he infers “ that the idea of suffering is the 
central idea of the great controversy of the universe”: the very 
idea which he virtually assumed as his hypothesis. After a few 
sentences, he affirms that “it can be undeniably evinced that all 
this is so.” On page 169 the point reappears in this form: 
“We can not for a moment doubt that God undertook to train 
them by suffering,” and that they revolted from such training. 


Thus this fundamental corner-stone of his system is virtually 


assumed. There is no attempt, so far as we know, to prove it, 
except in the assumption that “a discipline of suffering is nec- 
essary to the development and establishing of character”; and 
in the very obvious reasoning, that, as they would not revolt 
from pleasure, they must have revolted from pain. This is a 
fair specimen of much of Dr. B.’s confidence, and the grounds 
of it. A man who works in this way, can afford to look with 
contempt upon his opponents, and to wonder at their ignorance. 
In fact, he must do it. And we finally cease to wonder at such 
high-toned language as the following, in regard to his former 
book : 

‘Though I made an issue as to the material system, plain, sim- 
ple, and momentous, and as wide-reaching as the whole system of 
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Christianity, no one was found who had studied the subject enough 
even to be able to appreciate its wide reach and its fundamental im- 
portance. I do not recall one who indicated by a single sentence, 
that he understood or appreciated it. And although the coming des- 
tinies of the world turn upon the refutation and correction of the 
abuses and errors which have arisen from a false view ofthe mate- 
rial system, still the radical issue presented by me has been silently 
passed over, as if it were the merest dream.” 


Now, it is not in nature for a man whose “ radical issue,” as 
to the uses of the material system, especially perhaps, marriage, 
has been so ignored or perversely overlooked, and who knows 
it all infallibly, to stand all this with patience. The discipline 
of suffering is important and useful. But there is a limit to its 
uses, and to even prophetic endurance. Dr. Lb. revolts, and as 
he cannot induce his opponents to take up his radical issue in 
fair conflict, he leaves them with this solemn and indignant 
warning : 

‘¢] know that men, as scholars and divines, have a right to take 
their own course in argument, so far as I am concerned, and I 
freely concede it.’ Nevertheless, I would suggest that it is a sub- 
ject which they will be called upon sooner or later to meet, by the 
providence of God, however easy it may be now to pass over my 
presentation of the issue. Its discussion can be put off for a time. 
But God will not allow it to be deferred forever.” 


He thus throws himself upon the sustaining intellect, emo- 
tions, and sympathy of God. It might have moderated Dr. 
B.’s holy impatience, if he had reflected that he had just said 
that no one knew enough to understand the question. 

It may be asked, does not Dr. B. rely upon the Scriptures as 
the foundation of his theory, or use them in sustaining it? We 
would not do him any injustice on this point. Ie does certainly 
advert to scriptural testimony. On the doctrine of “the suffer- 
ing of God,” he has large references to the language of Scrip- 
ture, as might be supposed. But this occupies only a small 
space, while its main reasonings are founded on his principles. 
In one of his volumes, he has a chapter entitled “ Scriptural 
Basis of the System of the Universe”; but it is mainly taken 
up with one passage in Ephesians, and with the analogies of the 
marriage relation. But in his chapter on the grounds of cer- 
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tainty as to God, and in that on the elements of the system of 
the universe, there is scarcely a reference to the Scriptures, and 
no reliance placed upon them, as the source of information. 
With the Bible thus put aside, or almost ignored, what is this 
scheme but an invention of reason and fancy, or a revelation 
from God? Or, are we to suppose that Dr. B.’s views of 
things are so clear and simple, that it really seems to him as if 
he had proved a thing, when he has only asserted it? 

In the third place, in regard to the theory advanced, we pur- 
pose to notice some of the principles stated or involved. This 
has been partly done already ; and we shall not go into any full 
discussion of them. 

One of these is the doctrine of the divine suffering. We 
notice the large share which it bears in the argument, and 
the extreme forms in which it is stated. Thus: one of the 
tendencies of (imnosticism which has remained in the Prot- 
estant church, was “to exalt the unknown Father above all 
the conditions of humanity, and especially to exempt him from 
all liability to suffer.” It is another error to exempt God from 
the ideas of time and space, as is commonly done: they are as 
real to him as they are to us. The author insists that the great 
moral power in the universe, that by which more than any other 
it is to be controlled, is “ the power of enduring evil and suffer- 


ing long and benevolently, and without bitterness and corrup- 


tion.” “To be sensible to pleasure and pain is an essential 
condition of the exercise of the highest kind of power. Suffer- 
ing itself is not of necessity an evil.” In God this power “ is 
By denying the 
suffering of God, that element of power is destroyed on which 


” 


self-existent, and not the result of training. 


God mainly relies for the transfermation of the church. Satan 
also is able to impose upon the church “a Satanic character of 
God.” There is as much reason to believe that God experiences 
grief and suffering, as that he experiences joy and happiness. It 
follows, of course, that the sufferings of such a being are of the 
most intense kind. Some of the language which Dr. B. uses 
on this subject is terrible. There is nothing scarcely which he 
hesitates to apply to him. “In spirit,” he says, “God is hum- 
ble, benevolent, and self-sacrificing.” His manner of handling 
this subject, the character of God, is positively repulsive. He 
VOL. V.—NO. XXV. 56. 
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seems to rely upon his unquestionable and infallible knowledge 
of God, to give utterance to any sentiment which his intentions 
or his logical processes demand, without hesitation. He carries 
his anthropomorphism to extreme lengths. He has not the 
slightest regard for the feelings of others in these matters, but 
seems to glory in trampling upon them. It is almost impos- 
sible to avoid applying the scriptural affirmation : “ Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as thyself.” 

Another principle of the author is, that perfect knowledge is 
attainable on all the great questions which enter into the sys- 
tem of the universe. He asserts and argues this repeatedly. 
He scouts the common idea, as pious ignorance, and other 
things that are worse. As he is plainly opposed to the general 
sentiment, on this point, he labors to overthrow the common 
impression. As Bishop Butler had said that “Christianity is a 
scheme imperfectly comprehended,” he devotes a chapter to the 
examination of Butler on this point. Ilis whole fourth book is 
devoted to this subject ; and in it he discusses the proper modes 
of interpreting the Bible, the sphere of faith and pious igno- 
rance. The devil, quoting Scripture, piously suggests often 
that “secret things belong unto the Lord our God.” This infal- 
libility of knowledge extends to all the system of truth: to 
God, to the origin of evil, to God’s plans, to his mode of gov- 
erning the universe, and the like. The doctrine that the origin 
of evil is a profound and inscrutable mystery, is patronized and 
assiduously inculeated by the devil. The author insists that the 
power of obtaining a full knowledge of God, is involved in the 
fact that we were made in his image, and are cognizant of our 
own powers. Indeed, in every form it is declared that the mind 
of man is capable of ranging over the whole circuit of truth, 
relating to God and the universe. And it is a somewhat re- 
markable fact, that in no instance, as far as we recollect, is any 
reference made to the developments of God’s providence, in this 
connection. It is principles, not facts, which we are to seek 
first: it is the penetration of the human mind on which we 
are to rely. 

Now is this so? Are we prepared to place ourselves in this 
position in regard to God, his character, his purposes, his gov- 
ernment? Is this the spirit of faith and submission which the 
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Bible has been understood to inculeate? Or, have we always 
been in error in regard to the Bible? Are there no clouds and 
darkness round the throne of God? Are we to blow them all 
away, and have our faith changed to sight, before we can 
affirm, “justice and judgment are the habitation of thy throne”? 
Or, are these pious acknowledgments to be confined to small, 
incidental, and individual affairs, while we are to claim that we 
unde~stand fully the grand sweep and scope of God’s compre- 

4 hensive plans? We think it will appear to many that pious 
ignorance is still needed; and that Dr. Beecher has ventured 
too far, and been guilty of strange presumption, when he has 
assumed that he can, and declares that he does, understand God 
and his ways. 

Another principle relates to the mode in which a universe 
must be organized and governed. This has been already stated. 
A sentence or two may be given, to bring it again distinctly be- 
fore our minds. Assuming that created minds must go through 
a process of education before they are complete and perfect, it 


f follows that this system of training was necessary for the first 
generation of minds. It was necessary for themselves; but it 
: was especially so in their relations to those who were to come 


after them. “They were to be, in connection with God, the 
founders of an infinite kingdom, the educators of the coming 
generations of the universe. All history would begin with 
them. The earliest examples and precedents would be derived 
; from them. The spirit of the system would flow from them.” 
; Now it is implied here that this is the only way in which God 





can organize a universe. If he has a purpose to create intelli- 
gent minds who shall show forth his glory and power, he must 
wait after he has formed one generation, and try upon them the 


a experiment of government. Until he has brought this race into 
% a condition to assist him in the culture and education of others, 
4 it would be unsafe to proceed. At any rate, a universe can 
4 never be fully organized, until such a result has been attained in 
% regard to some of its inhabitants. Is it not implied here that 
sl Giod can not control and perfect created minds by his own inhe- 


: . rent power? To all this, we object. We prefer to cling to the 
old and scriptural doctrine, that God can create minds, in full 
and perfect development; with holy dispositions which shall 
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work from the very first, in harmony with his own perfections 
and glory. We prefer to believe that God can control any mind 
which he has formed ; that he can shape its moral action; and 
that by his omnipotent and invincible grace, he can even subdue 
a rebel mind, and bring it into perfect subjection to his will. 
We believe that by the gracious power of God, the redeemed 
and holy angels will be forever and invincibly established in 
holiness, without the assistance of any created minds. There 
will be a grand company of the holy: but they will all depend 
upon God, without the intervention of any other beings. It is 
singular, that the author who teaches that God has a self-reveal- 
ing power by which he communicates himself to men, and who 
says many forcible and excellent things about our dependence 
upon God, should build upon a foundation which limits his 
power, and introduces creatures to assist in his government of 
the universe. We must add that it seems to us an assumption, 
to assert that there is but one way in which a universe can be 
organized, and that, this way. 

Some questions arise here which we can not answer. On the 
supposition that all the first generation fell off from God, what 
is the holy universe, of which Dr. Beecher says, it could not be 
brought up to its proper elevation without the defeat of Satan, 
and the example of suffering? If there are no other beings in 
existence but Satan and his fellows, and spirits in these mortal 
bodies of ours, or destined to come into them, who are the holy ? 
But if some kept their first estate, and were perfected by suffer- 
ing, then why is it said that the universe was disorganized ? 
Why could not the rebels be put into Tartarus, at once, and the 
training of those to be created committed to those already es- 
tablished? There may be an easy answer to this objection, but 
we can not find it. 

Another point of the theory before us, is the mode of trial for 
created minds; and especially as an explanation of the origin 
of evil. The facts have been sufficiently stated. The principle 
is, that in the establishment, perfecting and development of 
character, a discipline of suffering is indispensable ; because the 
highest form of moral virtue, in creatures as in God, is the 
ability to endure suffering patiently, without malignity or cor- 
ruption. It is implied, that there is, in the necessity of the 
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case, an imperfection in created minds, only to be met by a 
system of training. It seems to be implied that there is an 
antecedent probability, if not a necessity, that they will fail in 
the trial, and lapse into sin. This is one form of the theory, 
that in the very nature of finite minds, there is a necessity of 
falling off into evil. It is to be expected that they will.. Dr. 
Bushnell holds this view, at least as an hypothesis. Te says: 
“Suppose there is some antecedent necessity, inherent in the 
conception of finite and begun existences, that in their training 
as powers, they should be passed through the double experience 
of evil and good, fall and redemption.” Dr. Beecher says, 
they must pass through a discipline of suffering and pain. In 
his first book, he considered those theories of the origin of evil 
which depreciate free agency, and seem to teach that God made 
the best minds he could, and that they must be trained to holi- 
ness through sin. Whether his own theory is not liable to the 
same objection, will depend perhaps upon the answer to the 
question whether all fell. 

But in regard to this mode of trial through suffering and pain, 
questions will arise which it is difficult to answer. What was 
to be the nature of this suffering? How was it to reach these 
new-created minds? Were they to be put to the torture? Suf- 
fering of the mind is disappointment, grief, sorrow, endurance 
of contempt, and the like? Whence were these to come? What 
facts would give rise to them? Or were they to be infused, on 
some fictitious ground, into these upright, though imperfect, 
minds, by the direct power of God, if that be possible? Our 
feeble imaginations are perfectly bewildered here: nor does Dr. 
b. afford the slightest clue to any explanation. He does not 
even allude to it. We will carry our questions one step further. 
On what ground of rectitude were these harmless beings to be 
subjected causelessly, to suffering and pain, and, consequently, 
to experience the divine displeasure? We may be profoundly 
ignorant on this subject; but, we must say, that the idea of 
subjecting such beings to a discipline of the most intense suffer- 
ing, is as dark as any mystery we ever met, and is repulsive to 
our moral sense, and to all our ideas of God. 

But further. This is put forth as an explanation of the origin 
of evil. When this suffering was proposed to these spirits, yet 
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babes in intelligence and in character, they revolted. Satan and 
his fellows refused to bear the yoke. In that refusal was the 
origin of sin: it was falling off from God, and setting up them- 
selves. Now, to our mind, the idea that this solves the mys- 
tery of the lapse of a holy being into sin any better than other 
theories, seems a strange delusion. Why is it any better than 
the scriptural statement that Adam disobeyed God in eating the 
forbidden fruit, and so fell off from God. Is it even as good? 
It is worse, by all the difference between a positive, though not 
injurious, prohibition, and a causeless demand for positive and 
severe suffering. The truth is, neither of these statements an- 
swers the great questions, but leaves them still in mystery. 
These questions are, How did the disobedient and revolting pur- 
pose enter a mind made in the image of God? and, why did 
God permit it? We hold, that both these are incapable of a 
satisfactory answer. When we can understand fully, as Dr. 
Beecher professes to do, God and man, sovereignty and wisdom 
infinite, and free agency in its relations to God, we may find an 
answer. But we are persuaded that all answers hitherto given, 
as Dr. Beecher seems to admit, either dethrone God, or virtu- 
ally annul free agency. We prefer to be silent; to bow to a 
mystery which we can not solve; to have faith in God; to take 
what we are sure are the statements of his word, and go so far, 
and no farther. Dr. Bushnell says evil was to be expected in 
the circumstances, but after all is not to be explained. We 
are not to account for it. His modesty here might be com- 
mended to the imitation of our author. 

Dr. Beecher, on this, as on all other subjects of which he 
treats, insists upon the possibility of absolute certainty. There 
is a remarkable passage in which he carries this thought to its 
very extreme. He says: 

‘On the supposition that the origin of evil is an inexplicable mys- 
tery, which no pious or discreet man will ever undertake to solve, it 
is utterly impossible to vindicate God, and to show, so that it can 
clearly be seen, that Satan was in the wrong in the great revolt which 
divided the universe. No doubt it would be a great comfort to Sa- 
tan, if he could vindicate and establish this doctrine in all worlds and 
in all ages. He might then safely challenge God to a moral conflict. 
He might concede to Him the power to conquer or to annihilate him by 
force, but deny to Him the ability to expose him to deserved shame 
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and contempt, by annihilating argumentatively and rationally his al- 
legations in his own defence and against God. When it comes to 
this issue, he might say, God is powerless, and so are all his defend- 
ers. He says that I was in the wrong, and I say that he was, and 
they take his word for it, without proof or reason. They call it a 
profound mystery, and they base the system of the universe on blind 
faith. In this Satan might well glory, as at least a drawn battle be- 
tween himself and God.” 

This is certainly very extraordinary writing. It is little, if 
at all, short of blasphemy. Is it really so, that God and Satan 
are to be put on trial before the universe, and a decision is to 
made between them? It is difficult to see how a pious man 
could permit himself so to write or even think about God. We 
fear that Dr. Beecher’s mind is disordered on this subject. But 
this comes of the determination to understand every thing, and 
to bring God into subjection to our principles of honor and of 
right. Dr. Beecher has forgotten the axiom, which even a child 
should know, that what God does and says is necessarily right. 
He has forgotten the simple idea that to be in opposition to God 
is necessarily to be wrong. His reason has risen to a rebellious 
and arrogant, if not blasphemous, height. Where is his faith? 
Where is his pious ignorance? Where is that docile, humble, 
childlike spirit, which is necessary to prepare us for the king- 
dom of Christ ? 





ARTICLE Il. 
DR. NEWMAN’S APOLOGY FOR HIS OWN LIFE. 


BY THE REV. J. T. TUCKER, HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua: Being a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled 
“What, then, does Dr. Newman mean?” By Joun Henry 
Newman, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 


THE quarrels of authors are not yet ended. The din and 
dust of another war of words have filled the ears and eyes of 
the British public for some months past, of which this volume is 
the record. Its history is this: in a paper communicated by 
him to a London Monthly, the Rev. Charles Kingsley wrote 
some trenchant things about the untruthful spirit of the Roman 
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Catholic church ; referring, for proof of his strictures, to a sen- 
tence in Dr. Newman’s sermons: “ Father Newman informs us 
that truth for its own sake need not, and, on the whole, ought 
not, to be a virtue with the Roman clergy.” An interchange of 
notes was the consequence, which speedily passed from a studied 
effort to maintain politeness into a rough passage at arms be- 
tween these doughty belligerents. If the clerical novelist had 
the better of the historical argument, in this debate, the papal 
champion kept the vantage on the score of cool and wary tem- 
per. The muscular Christianity of Mr. Kingsley was hardly « 
match for the easy, practiced fence of his antagonist, who cer- 
tainly has not been a dull student in casuisty. The beginning 
of the book and its long appendix bristle with the exclamation 
points, et cetera, of this polemical pamphleteering. This would 
not long detain us, had not the sharpening of these pens brought 
from one of the parties a lengthy and minute history of his own 
religious opinions and transitions, which forms the bulk of this 
publication. To this we shall briefly turn our attention. 
Schoolboys commonly think that William Pitt acted wisely 
in declining, before the British Commons, either to deny or ex- 
tenuate “ the atrocious crime of being a young man.” ‘To apol- 
ogise for the fact of one’s existence would seem to be at least 
equally superfluous. To apologise for the way in which one has 
lived might be a quite proper thing. If, however, Dr. Newman 
wishes us to take the very cloistral title of his volume in the 
ecclesiastical sense of a defence or vindication of his manner of 
life from his youth up, we would suggest that such justifications 
had better be left, as a general rule, to the influence of time, 
and the good sense of posterity. Ifa person is where and what 
he ought to be, he is quite safe in the hands of those who shall 
come after him. If he has committed some great mistake, after 
ages will be as sure to find it out, and give a verdict accord- 
ingly, unless the hungry wave of oblivion make a clean sweep 
of both his name and memory. Dr. Newman’s book has a kind 
of double sense—an apology (as we use the word) for the 
early, and a defence of the later section of his life, just revers- 
ing our idea of the proprieties of the case. He seems himself 
not to be over confident of the wisdom of his undertaking, 
though putting a brave face upon it. “I have done various bold 
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things in my life: this is the boldest: and were I not sure I 
should after all succeed in my object, it would be madness to 
set about it.” So far he has succeeded —to write in pure and 
classical English the story of his passage from the Anglican to 
the Romish church. Beyond this, his success is, to our mind, 
much of a piece with his who, having gone out and hanged 
himself, “ burst asunder in the midst, *al ¢&ezidy ndévta 1d onhd- 
yxva@ abrov.”—Acts i. 18. 

The salient points of this ecclesiastic’s life are these. Born, 
in 1801, into the English church, and educated with distin- 
guished honors at its university of Oxford, he embarked in an 

4 effort to restore the spirit and working of that great establish- 

| ment to a closer conformity, as he supposed, to the primitive 

churchmanship ; which impracticable voyage landed him, in 

1845, with several of his associates, at Rome. The strictly 

personal aspects of this career have a degree of interest ; its his- 

torical relations to the religious life of England, for a generation 
past, give it, however, its chief claim to our notice. 

Gathering up a few childish tendencies of the author, as fur- 
nishing a clue to his subsequent development, we find his imag- 


3 ination unusually active, at a very early period; running, as he 
; Bays, ‘ 
i **On unknown influences, on magical powers, and talismans. . . . 


I thought life might be a dream, or I an angel, and all this world a 
deception, my fellow angels, by a playful device, concealing them- 
selves from me, and deceiving me with the semblance of a material 





a world. ... 1 was very superstitious, and for some time previous to 
... fifteen, used constantly to cross myself on going into the dark.’ 
“4 —p. 54. 


Yet, while he was drawing crosses and strings of beads in his 
boyish, Latin verse-books, he tells us that he was so steeped in 
Protestantism that, at this same fifteen, he would erase from his 
F Gradus such words as “ Papa,” “ Christi Vicarius,” “ sacer inter- 
: pres,” and the like, and substitute for them “epithets so vile 

that [ can not bring myself to write them down here.”— p. 161. 
These traces of a disposition to follow strong impulses, and an 
almost blind instinct at times, show themselves more or less, 
throughout this record. With all his cultivated logic and dia- 
lectic, Dr. Newman is essentially an enthusiast. 
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At fifteen, too, he had come under a strong influence from 
the writings of Romaine, Thomas Scott, and other Calvinistic 
divines, and took up the idea that himself was “ predestined to 
salvation,” with the corollary of “the doctrine of final perse- 
verance.” That this was no intelligent work of the Spirit and 
truth of Christ within him is manifest. It was a part of “those 
childish imaginations which I have mentioned.” Law’s Serious 
Call wrought upon him a similar persuasion of the “ main Cath- 
olic doctrine of the warfare between the city of God and the 
powers of darkness.” Books and living men were always in- 
fluencing this excessive constitutional impressibility, in one 
direction or another. Dr. Newman has found a good many 
prosaic passages in life, and not a few facts that are, as well as 
seem to be. But his mind is originally poetical, as really, if 
not as highly so, as that of his friend and, for years, his co- 
laborer, Keble. How richly he is thus endowed, his contribu- 
tions to the Lyra Apostolica illustrate. Imagination, sym- 
pathetic feeling, and a certain latent impetuosity have been his 
guides more than a healthy, vigorous, Christian common sense. 

Milner’s Church History and Newton on the Prophecies 
helped the growth of his ecclesiastical sentiments in these adol- 
escent days; the first enamoring him of the saintly men of the 
early ages; the second intensifying his anti-popish convictions, 
and leaving “a stain on my imagination” for another twenty 
years. Richard Whately, the future archbishop, became known 
to him at the University, “ who first taught me to weigh my 
words, and to be cautious in my statements.” There is a suc- 
cession of very spirited sketches of celebrated churchmen scat- 
tered through these pages which have all the charm of life-like, 
personal anecdote. Whately’s is one of them. He was New- 
man’s complete opposite, yet for a while they were intimate. 
The acute logician never saw anything double. There was no 
glamour about him. Strong, keen, analytical, he could not tol- 
erate walking backward with bandaged vision. Given to over- 
rationalizing, if anything, he was content with Episcopacy as he 
found it, shrewdly doubting if it was safe to attempt to move 
to a new locality an old house like that. With a large prepon- 
derance of brain over heart, he was nevertheless generous and 
* particularly loyal to his friends.” But his friends must think 
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more nearly with him than the present author, to walk long 
upon his straight and well-graded path. ‘Their companionship 
was brief. John Keble, the sweet singer of the Christian Year, 
another Heber in the loveliness of his nature and the purity of 
his genius, “ gentle, courteous and unaffected,” was a longer 
associate of his retrogressive fellow student. Fronde, who died 
young, a brilliant man, full of crude, germinating ideas, who 
“had an intellect as critical and logical as it was speculative and 
bold,” and whose premature decease alone saved him from 
speedily avowing the conversion to popery which had already 
taken place, exerted a marked influence on our autobiographer. 
Dr. Pusey came later into his intimacy, whose scholarship and 
high position, both social and sacerdotal, gave name to the 

; : movement of which Newman was really the head and soul, and 

: to-which it is time that we more distinctly advert. 

Twenty years ago the famous Tracts for the Times were mak- 
ing as great a sensation in the ecclesiastical world as has recently 
| been caused by their successors in religious scandal, the Essays 
and Reviews. Like these latter emanations from the English 
church, they were the result of causes which had long been at 
' work in thatcommunion. Such waifs are not found along the 
. ‘ shore of human thought, because a few inventive minds deter- 
é mine to construct and set there some strange and startling thing 
; which shall create a temporary sensation. They are thrown up 
. on a long wave which rolls in from the vast deep of past events, 
, ; and changes in the views of men for which it is not always easy 
2 ? to account. The immediate aim of these Tractarians was to 
q , combat, on one side, the tendency to allow the state to domi- 
nate the church almost without limit, and, on the other side, to 
; « foreclose the minds of her people against the increasing drift 
thitherward of liberalistic opinions in theology and church-life. 
They sought to create “a reaction from” what they called “the 
q : dry and superficial character of the religious teachings and the 
. 5 literature of the last generation”; to deepen the reverence of 
2 f the national heart for sacred things; to check the secularizing 
e alike of the individual adherents of the church, and of her pub- 
" ; lic polity. Thus stated, the object was a good one. It pro- 
1 fessedly looked to a freer church, and a higher spirituality in her 
membership and ministers. But the ideal of all this was from 
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the first defective, if not radically unsound. Its prosecution 
was in the charge of men, who, with all their learning, culture, 
esthetic or genuine devoutness, had no real fitness for their self- 
elected task, in a competent theory of reform. Some good 
fruits have, doubtless, come of their labors; but the most pa- 
tent result has been a revival of ceremonialism, a furious or a 
puerile absorption in an effete ritualism, among those who have 
remained in the English Episcopacy ; and the open perversion 
to popery of numbers who having packed their luggage for Je- 
rusalem and Alexandria, have turned aside to worship, in St. 
Peter’s, the “virgin mother of God.” 

The vitiating element of this movement was a misconception 
of vital Christianity. It was defeated by its dogmas of baptis- 
mal regeneration and sacramental grace. It was an attempt to 
secure a genuine spiritual growth by an opere operato pressure, 
that is, an outside discipline and culture. They started on the 
road whose natural termination is Rome. What marvel that 
some of them, out-travelling the rest, arrived there? Dr. New- 
man tells us that from the outset, “hardly any two persons, 
who took part in the movement, agreed in their*view of the limit 
to which our general principles might religiously be carried” ; 
p- 116. Before this, he had confessed of himself, “ Alas! it 
was my portion for whole years to remain without any satisfac- 
tory basis fur my religious profession, in a state of moral sick- 
ness, neither able to acquiesce in Anglicanism, nor able to go to 
Rome”; pp. 111—112. It was here that he spent toilsome 
years in endeavoring to construct his famous “ Via Media,” 
which he describes as “but a receding from extremes.” It was 
an attempt to interpret the Thirty-nine Articles not on the Prot- 
estant but the Catholic platform, using the last term in its gen- 
eral and earlier sense. His fundamentals were these; dogma, 
that is, the Bible does not teach doctrine but only proves what 
the church teaches—a position which he affirms was also held by 
Whately, and church of England men generally of the higher 
type; secondly, the sacramental system of conferring grace ; 
thirdly, opposition to the church of Rome. This ill jointed 
camp-stool underwent various repairs, but finally broke down 
hopelessly in “ Tract Number 90,” in which Dr. Newman set 
himself to the deliberate task of proving that the formulas of 
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his church, its.creeds, confessions, articles, could be fairly in- 
terpreted in harmony with the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
’ and honestly subseribed by a believer in those decrees. In 
order to this, he was obliged to maintain that no duty is owed 
° by churchmen now to what might have been the convictions of 
L ' the framers of those symbols, the fathers and martyrs of the 
o English church. An easy way to discharge an obligation is to 
n b deny that it has ever been contracted ; but it is no more honest 
- 4 in theological and ecclesiastical, than in mercantile - affairs. 
i . Our casuist abroad, however, had also learned that language 
may mean whatever it can be made to mean; that the inten- 
n tions of creed-makers are not to interpret the sense of their 
= formulas, very contrary to Sir William Blackstone’s celebrat- 
0 ed rule: “The most universal and effectual way of discov- 
2 ering the true meaning of a law, where the words are dubious, 
1e is by considering the reason and spirit of it, or the cause which 
at 3 moved the legislator to enact it.”* Mr. Newman says of this 
v- i contrivance, after his submission to the Pope : “ The Via Media” 
S, ‘ was an impossible idea; it was what I had called ‘standing on 
it one leg’; and it was necessary, if my old issue of the contro- 
"5 ; versy was to be retained, to go further either one way or the 
it other.” p. 189. It has been our observation generally that 
c- “ most persons who attempt to halt on that road, are compelled, 
k- sooner or later, in like manner to move their quarters. 
to Our concern with this history of religious opinion is not so 
ne much to refute its reasonings or to criticise its statements, as to 
3” q trace the progress of its subject to his final conclusions. The 
‘as g reader is painfully impressed with the vacillation and disquietude 
ot- é of mind every where apparent. Thus, as early as 1833, he 
n- E confesses “that for years I must have had something of an ha- 
la, i, bitual notion, though it was latent, and had never led me to 
rat distrust my own convictions, that my mind had not found its » 
by 4 ultimate rest, and that in some sense or other I was on a jour- 
ner 5 ney.” It was a chronic weakness, possibly organic, but cer- 
e 5 : tainly aggravated by a wrong education. It moves our pity. 
ted The religious sensitiveness which, in boyhood, took a strong im- 
wn : pression from the evangelical teachers of his church, but came 
set : into no real harmony with them, wearies itself in seeking satis- 
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faction through ordinances and superficial reliefs, perching on 
the outside of the ark amid the pelting rain, instead of entering 
it. Finding, as he believes, the marks of apostolicity in the doc- 
trines and orders of both the Anglican and Roman churches, he 
wonders why they are not one, or rather, why they should ever 
have become two. The more he thinks of it, the less the differ- 
ence between them grows. In fundamentals Rome is Chris- 
tian and true: it is only in the superstitions of the popular 
faith and worship that she errs. “This was my first advance in 
rescuing, on an intelligible, intellectual basis, the Roman church 
from the designation of antichrist ; it was not the church, but 
the old, dethroned pagan monster still living in the ruined city, 
that was antichrist.” p. 162. Reducing thus the offence of 
the papacy to its “political conduct, controversial bearing, and 
the social methods and manifestations of Rome,” the arches, 
at least, of the bridge over this Rubicon were fairly laid. Yet 
there was a great reluctance to break away from his old connec- 
tions; so much so, that for a while the Doctor defended this 
position, namely, “that there was no call at all for an Anglican 
to leave his church for Rome, though he did not believe his own 
to be part of the One church.” p. 193. This indicates pro- 
gress in convictions, but the utmost weakness of deductions. 
He does not stand there long: the angle is too sharp. Soon a 
horror of great darkness oppresses him at the thought that he 
himself is out of the only church of Christ and salvation. “The 
simple question is, Can I (it is personal, not whether another, 
but can 1) be saved in the English church? Am J in safety, 
were I to die to-night? Is it a mortal sin in me, not joining 
another communion.” p. 259. He had already gone far toward 
answering his own interrogatory, one might conclude, if a for- 
mer statement had been made, as doubtless it was, in good faith : 
* As I have already said, there are but two alternatives, the way 
to Rome, and the way to atheism: Anglicanism is the half-way 
house on the one side, and Liberalism is the half-way house on 
the other.” p. 236. This is curtly put. Dr. Newman can not 
stay in any “half-way house.” The rest, as he need not have 
told us, was only “a question of time.” Resigning his high and 
enviable dignities in a church, which to him was no more a 
church, after a decent interval before a second espousal he 
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made his submission to the Pope in proper form, and since 1848 
has been at the head of the Oratory at Birmingham after the 
institute of St. Philip Neri. 

We are not quite done with this narrative. Dr. Newman’s 
friends whom he has left behind him, will hardly accuse him of 
seeking to make out a case against them in a few passages which 
we shall quote as expressing his views of the relation of the 
English episcopate to its Romish congener. There is every 
appearance, on his pages, of an earnest desire to find justifying 
cause of continuance in the communion of his early love. But 
when he found, as he believed, so much more to conjoin than to 
divide these establishments, it was the most natural and logical 
thing for him to go over to the more ancient and wide-spread 
communion. When censured for his Romanizing tendencies 
and teachings while yet an incumbent of an Anglican pulpit, he 
thus exonerates himself : 


** Say, that I move sympathies for Rome: in the same sense does 
) Hooker, Taylor, Bull, &c. Their arguments may be against Rome, 
but the sympathies they raise must be towards Rome; so far as 
1 Rome maintains truths which our church does not teach or enforce. 
: ; Thus it is a question of degree between our divines and me. I 
may, if so be, go further: I may raise sympathies more ; but I am 
but urging minds in the same direction as they do. I am doing just 
the very thing which all our doctors have ever been doing. In short, 
would not Hooker, if Vicar of St. Mary’s [Dr. N.’s parish] be in 





. my difficulty? Here it may be said, that Hooker could preach 
’ against Rome, and I could not; but I doubt whether he could have 
’ preached effectively against Transubstantiation better than I, though 
g neither he nor I held it.’—pp. 176, 177. 

. The question does not appear to be so much, whether the ex- 
; cellent and venerable divines thus cited into court, themselves 
: designed to play into the hands of their apostate mother, which 
: ; no one supposes, as, whether they actually have done it through 
A % a silent, unconscious influence, which does not wait for our 
* " orders to start upon its often injurious and misleading errands. 
= 3 The next paragraph takes a bolder tone : 


‘**As I spoke on occasion of Tract 90, I claimed, in behalf of who 
would, that he might hold in the Anglican church a compreca- 
tion with the Saints with Bramhall, and the Mass all but Tran- 
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substantiation with Andrewes, or with Hooker that Transubstantia- 
tion itself is not a point for churches to part communion upon, or 
with Hammond that a General Council, truly such never did, never 
shall err in a matter of faith, or with Bull, that man lost inward 
grace by the fall, or with Thorndike that penance is a propitiation 
for post-baptismal sin, or with Pearson that the all powerful name of 
Jesus is no otherwise given than in the Catholic church. ‘Two can 
play at that’ was often in my mouth, when men of Protestant senti- 
ments appealed to the Articles, Homilies, or Reformers ; in the sense 
that, if they had a right to speak loud, I had both the liberty and the 
means of giving them tit for tat.” — pp. 136, 137. 


It must be confessed that the longitude of this “ historical 
church,” as thus set forth, is of the widest. Late decisions in 
its own ecclesiastical courts have shown that the line on which 
its breadth is measured runs as far away from Rome as toward 
that point. Weare moved by no unkindness to a communion 





which contains so much personal excellence, in saying this ; nor 
yet in giving another of Dr. Newman’s challenges to his former 
co-religionists, which brings the issue to a still narrower space : 


*¢ Let candid men consider the form of absolution contained in that 
prayer book, of which all clergymen, evangelical and liberal, as well . 
as high church, and (I think) all persons in University office de- : 
clare that ‘ it containeth nothing contrary to the Word of God,’ 

I challenge, in the sight of all England, evangelical clergymen 
generally, to put on paper an interpretation of this form of words, 
consistent with their sentiments, which shall be less forced than the 
most objectionable of the interpretations which Tract 90 puts upon 
any passage in the Articles. 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences ; and by [His authority committed to 
me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.’ 

I subjoin the Roman form, as used in England and elsewhere: 
* Dominus noster Jesus Christus te absolvat ; et ego auctoritate ipsius 
te absolvo, ab omni vinculo excommunicationis et interdicti, in quan- 
tum possum et tu indiges. Deinde ego te absolvo a peccatis tuis, in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritis Sancti. Amen.’”—pp. 130, 131. 
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These are noticeable and ominous points of resemblance. 
What impression they made on Dr. Newman’s mind and con- 
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science, we have seen. It has perplexed many others, as well, 
to understand how the low church party are able to reconcile 
their avowed convictions with the liturgy of their prayer book, 
particularly its baptismal formula; and how the high and broad 
sections of the same communion can square their beliefs and un- 
beliefs with the articles of their church. It is not our special 
calling to reconcile these discrepancies. Yet we have a common 
interest, with all other Christians, in the triumphs of a true Gos- 
pel and a spiritual religion. We do not expect perfection in the 
working of any ecclesiastical system. But surely the cause of 
“the common salvation” requires that the drawbacks be not too 
many and great in proportion to the moving forces; that the 
weakening and self-defeating elements of the system be not al- 
lowed to preponderate excessively. The position of the English 
church just now makes these suggestions pertinent. It has 
shown tendencies, for twenty years, to the two extremes of 
sacramentalism and of rationalism, which may well have alarmed 
the remnant of intelligent piety (and it is not small) within its 
pale. Is it to plunge into another apostasy, either of mere 
ritualism or of utter infidelity? Probably not, by any overt act. 
Yet these forces are working within its body mightily and por-. 
tentiously. They are doing it immense harm. They threaten 
it untold trouble and evil. Dr. Newman’s book will just now 
prove a weighty ally to Mr. Spurgeon’s attacks upon the old 
church of the mother who bore us, but did not nurse us. If 
God shall use these instruments and others to purge that church 
of its corruptions, and save it as a strong prop of his kingdom 
in the days to come, every heart that is loyal to Christ will re- 
joice. Our hopes, however, in this direction, are hardly so 
strong as are our fears. But we are curious to see what may 
come of the proposal of the low church to join with the dis- 
senting bodies, in which we believe Dr. Pusey’s strong antag- 
onism to the Essayists and Reviewers has also placed him, to 
make a final effort for the deliverance of the Christian religion, 
in the British Islands, from its imminent perils. 


57° 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 
EXEGESIS OF ROMANS VII. 4—23. 


BY THE REV. E. P. MARVIN, MEDFORD, MASS. 


Tue Scriptures were given for man’s practical guidance, and 
were, of course, adapted to his constitutional nature. Hence, a 
knowledge of man’s mental and moral capacities is essential to 
a right understanding of the Scriptures. It is, therefore, to be 
expected that the inspired writers define and establish the fun- 
damental principles of the complex and mysterious nature of 
man. So difficult is that nature to be understood in its relations 
to God, his law, and the world to come, that there is very little 
hope of agreement among men on religious doctrines until they 
are willing to find, and do find, in revelation, the elements of a 
reliable and authoritative science of man. In other words, man, 
in his fallen state, is not able to find, nor willing to accept, 

‘a true and definite knowledge of himself only as he comes teach- 
ably to the Word of God for such knowledge. It is in this 
direction, of the knowledge of what man is, and what are his 
needs, that theological science is chiefly to make advancements, 
and that more light is to break out of the Holy Scriptures. It 
has been too long practically denied that the Bible attempts to 
give man the elements of a mental philosophy which will corre- 
late with the doctrines of the gospel system. The mistake has 
been in the dependence on pure reason for the discovery of man’s 
constitution and nature, when, in fact, there are spiritual ele- 
ments in the problem which none but God can furnish. 

After a careful examination of this passage in Romans, in its 
connection, we have come to regard it as a profound analysis of 
man’s nature and state, up to the point of, and for the purpose 
of showing man’s utter helplessness in sin by reason of what he 
is in himself. The deliverance through Jesus Christ, in which 
the apostle triumphs at the close, is deliverance from a state of 
conflict and bondage of the human powers. After drawing the 

picture of the conflicting laws within man, and of his helpless- 
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ness, the apostle cries out, in despair, while looking to man’s 
capacities, “O, wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” Then turning wholly about, 
he sees Christ Jesus as the all-sufficient deliverer, “ I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

But it should be noticed that the deliverance through Jesus 
Christ here spoken of is not deliverance from the wrath of God. 
Jesus Christ did, indeed, by his death, satisfy divine justice, and 
so render it possible for God to pardon sinners. But the deliv- 
erance here is of another kind — a deliverance from the sinner’s 
own impotency by the Holy Spirit’s power, through Christ’s 
mediation. “ Ye must be born again.” This impotency is his 
own guilt, since his conscience and reason approve the moral 
law which condemns him to death as a sinner. “ Wherefore the 
law is holy, and the commandment holy, just, and good.” 

According to the views which many persons take of man’s 
faculties and state, nothing needed to be done in order to the 
practicability of salvation, but to make a satisfactory atonement 
to divine justice, in some sense. This being done, they hold 
that the sinner has the power practically of originating his own 
act of will, accepting the provisions of salvation; and that, 
should this impotency exist so that the sinner can truly say, 
“For to will is present with me; but how to perform that which 
is good, I find not; For the good that I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do;” then his responsibility 
and his guilt would end. But does not a fair exegesis of this 
passage show that there may be guilt where the whole moral 

nature is enslaved, that other law in the members warring 
against the law of the mind, and bringing the soul into captiv- 
ity to the law of sin which is in the members ? Does not a fair 
exegesis also show that such is man’s moral nature that he can 
not keep the law which he really approves, and of course can 
not receive Christ savingly, however much his mind may ap- 
prove him and his atonement, without deliverance from his own 
bondage in sin by a power from without and above hin? This 
is the question before us, is not thus much revealed by the Holy 
Ghost, whatever theories of men it may cross, or however hard 
it may be to fully understand, or however complex it may seem 
to render the science of man? 
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In evolving the passage before us, the first question arises in 
regard to the exact meaning of the words “ law” and “ spiritual,” 
in the 14th verse: “For we know that the law is spiritual.” 
Népos, literally, usage, custom, is, in the New Testament, 
more commonly applied to the Mosaic statutes, and, hence, has 
given some countenance to those interpreters, such as Grotius, 
Beza, Bloomfield, and others, who regard the ceremonial law 
as chiefly in the mind of the apostle throughout this chapter ; 
and that he was especially addressing Jewish Christians. But 
the word is sometimes applied in the New Testamerit to the 
moral law, as in Romans ii. 14, “ For when the Gentiles which 
have not the law,” &e. The whole scope of the passage seems 
to require that »én0¢ should mean the moral law, and that all 
Christians are addressed. What reason is there why sin must 
have dominion as long as he is under the ceremonial law? In 
the seventh verse, the tenth commandment is directly introduced ; 
“For I had not known lust except the law had said, ‘Thou shalt 
not covet.’” How can we suppose the apostle to say, “I had 
not known sin but by the ceremonial law” ! 

And how are we to suppose sin as taking occasion by the 
ceremonial commandment, working in the apostle all manner of 
concupisence! Might not a carnal mind readily comply with the 
Jewish ordinances, their deeper meaning as related to the Gospel 
not being seen; while the spiritual precepts and terrible threat- 
enings of the moral law naturally excite the depravity of the 
heart by their contrariety to it. To imagine that there is some- 
thing very desirable in that which is forbidden, is the common 
experience of the race whose progenitors could not be contented 
with all the fruits in Eden, but must taste the one which was 
strictly forbidden. Indeed, confining véz0¢ to the ceremonial 
law seems impossible when we hear the apostle say, “ For with- 
out the law, sin was dead. For I was alive without the law 
once; but when the commandment came, sin revived, and I 
died.” For in another place the apostle affirms that, “by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin;” and that 
“sin was in the world until the (ceremonial) law,” and that 
consequently “death reigned from Adam to Moses.” The first 
three verses do indeed suggest the ceremonial law, but as there 
is no sign of transition from the ceremonial to the moral, it is 
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natural to understand the reference in the first three verses to 
marriage under the ceremonial law, the apostle borrowing from 
it an apt similitude in illustration of his main purpose. 

With this view of vén0s, we are not left in doubt in regard 
to the meaning of xvevpatixds and capxxds ; and indeed much 
light is thrown upon all that follows. The ceremonial law was 
chiefly the opposite of spiritual. It required external observ- 
ances. It is true that these observances had in them, more or 
less obscurely, a spiritual meaning; but as the apostle says in 
Heb. x. 1, the ceremonial law had only “a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the things”; and, 
the observances under it “can never make the comers thereunto 
perfect.” The Mosaic law is often thus spoken of depreciatingly, 
and it is not like the apostle to call it spiritual ; but the moral 
law is primarily and chiefly spiritual. Its violation is chiefly 
committed by the spirit, as our Saviour expounds it when he 
says that adultery may be committed by looking; and murder 
is, essentially, in the heart. The moral law, given by Him who 
is “a spirit, to beings chiefly of a spiritual nature,” aime directly 
at inward and spiritual righteousness. John Calvin says this 
phrase, “ the law is spiritual,” signifies 


‘** That it requires not only the obedience of the soul, the under- 
standing, and the will, but even an angelic purity, which, being 
cleansed from all the pollution of the flesh, may savor entirely of the 
spirit.” 

Dr. Robinson translates zvevparixés in this connection, “ ac- 
cording to the mind and will of the Spirit.” 

We take the idea of the apostle to be, that the law is spiritual 
in the sense that it demands absolutely perfect and sinless obe- 
dience, and that it demands this of the spirit of man. Human 
laws, indeed, relate to designs and intentions, as opposed to for- 
tuitous events ; but only to such designs and intentions as have 
been manifested in outward actions. But the law of God “is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart” ; and 
being a transcript of the character of the infinitely pure God, it 
can demand nothing less than absolutely perfect obedience. 

These two points being established, viz: that the moral law 
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is intended ; and that it is “ spiritual” in this high and complete 
sense ; the other clause of the fourteenth verse may be easily in- 
terpreted, and in such a way as to remove the greater difficul- 
ties which have been found by so many in the interpretation of 
this whole passage. The words capxxés and zexpapévos, in the 
last clause, are boldly antithetical to the word xvevpared;, in 
the first clause. “The law is spiritual; but I am carnal, sold 
under sin”; carnal, and sold under sin, in such a full and com- 
plete sense that even though I am partially renewed, am a 
Christian, I can not, even now, meet and answer the high, 
though just and reasonable claims of this spiritual and perfect 
law, only as through Jesus Christ our Lord, the Holy Spirit, 
by efficient power delivers me from this bondage of my faculties, 

this carnal nature of sn, this body of death. The Holy Spirit, 

through Christ’s mediation, must begin the work by renewing 
my “eat and the Holy Spirit, through Christ’s ouliaien, 
must finish the work by delivering me from myself. 

We are willing to take the words Capxtnxos and MVEVPATXOS in 
in their strongest sense ; for we have come to have a horror of 
those interpreters whose great effort is to narrow the scope and 
break the force of certain words and phrases of Scripture, as 
though the Holy Ghost were accustomed to exaggerate. Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. Let capxxés stand in opposition to 
mvevpatixés, signifying carnal, under the influence of carnal 
desires and affections so fully that, in himself, Paul is helpless ; 
the devoted slave of sin in the fullest sense of rezpapndvoc, 
It accords all the better with the context. “For that which I 
do, I allow not; for what I would, that do I not: but what I 
hate. that do I. For I know that in me,” that is in my flesh, 
or carnal nature, “good dwelleth not cbx vixet dyad)... For 
to will is present with me; but how to perform that which 
is good I find not. For the good that I would, I do not; 
but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 

But all this does not militate against the possession of Chris- 
tian character. It rather makes express exception for it. The 
apostle does not say absolutely that there dwelleth no good in 
him ; but no good in his carnal nature. Here comes in, very 
naturally, the cause of that internal conflict and warfare, which 
all real Christians know more or less of by a painful experience. 
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It is unavoidable under this psychological analysis of two op- 
posing laws, dispositions or natures in fallen man, after the 
new life, the incorruptible seed of grace has been planted there 
in regeneration, to work and permeate like the leaven in the 
meal. In the twenty-fifth verse the two are distinguished as 
“the mind” called the inward man in the twenty-second verse, 
“and the flesh.” “So then with the mind” the spiritual mind “I 
myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh” the carnal 
part “the law of sin”: I “ myself,” as an emphatic affirmative 
of himself in his Christian character. In Col. iii: 10, the apos- 
tle personates the two as “the old man with his deeds,” and 
“the new man, which is renewed in knowledge after the image of 
him that created him.” In the passage before us the two hostile 
natures, inhabiting the soul as a tenement for which they strug- 
gle, are introduced in the seventeenth verse. “ Now then it is 
no more” Zz, any longer, since I became a Christian, “J that 
do it,” xarepydZopar, that am the real author of it, “but sin” 
j duaptia, the sin, or the habit, or the proneness to sin, 
“which dwelleth in me.” In the twentieth verse the same state- 
ment is made with a reason for it; “if I do that I would not,” 
it cannot be I that do it. While in the twenty-first, twenty- 
second and twenty-third verses, the conclusion is reached that 
this is a fundamental law of the apostate mind, after regenera- 
tion, that there must be a warfare in the soul for its final pos- 
session, and that, for the victory, even the regenerate soul has 
no hope in his own captive powers. 


*T find then a law that when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. For I delight in the law of God after the inward man; 
but I see another law in my members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members.” 


In this discussion it is not forgotten that many very learned 
commentators have taken an entirely different view of the four- 
teenth verse, and so of the whole passage. Bloomfield and 
Prof. Stuart are very positive in their opinion that the apostle, 
throughout this chapter, is neither speaking of his own experi- 


ence, nor at all of the regenerate state. Bloomfield, though he 
admits that 
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** Augustine and most of the early modern commentators (espec- 
ially of the Calvinistic school) maintain that the apostle here speaks 
of himself, and of regenerate Christians,” is not ashamed to say, 
“The most enlightened commentators, ancient and modern, are 
agreed that the apostle here, and up to the end of the chapter, is not 
speaking in his own person or of his own case.” 


Finding, as we have, no difficulty in applying the strong lan- 
guage of the fourteenth verse to the real Christian, in view of 
our interpretation of the law as spiritual, it is with not a little 
astonishment that we now group together the difficulties that 
rise up in the way of those who advocate the opposite view. It 
is difficult to see how the apostle could make his statements 
more direct and positive that he is, in a simple and _straightfor- 
ward manner, unfolding the general Christian experience, by a 
frank and open reference to the workings of his own mind in 
his own case. He begins the chapter with “Know ye not 
brethren, for I speak to them that know the law.” In the 
fourth verse he says, “ Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are be- 
come dead ééavarwyre to the law, by the body of Christ”; 
i. €., as none dispute, by a common hypallage, ye are freed from 
the necessity of keeping the law in order to be saved. In the 
fifth and sixth verses he refers back to the unconverted state as 
different from the present. “For when we were in the flesh, 
the motions of sin, which were by the law, did work in our 
members, to bring forth fruit unto death. But now we are de- 
livered from the law, that being dead wherein we were held.” 
In the seventh to the eleventh verse he appeals to his own con- 
version, minutely describing it, “ For I was alive without the 
law once,” &c. In the fourteenth verse and onward he con- 
firms his position as a Christian. “For we know that the law 
is spiritual.” How, if we have not experienced regeneration ? 
He affirms that he delights in the law of God after the inward 
man, he rejoices in Christ as his deliverer, and closes the chap- 
ter by declaring that with the mind he Aimself served the law of 
God. With what propriety could he personate the state of an 
impenitent sinner and use such expressions? The first verse 
in the next chapter is also significant. “There is, therefore, 
NOW no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit.” 
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Moreover the recorded experience of the Old and New Testa- 
ment saints, and indeed of the whole Christian world, bears tes- 
timony to the internal conflict here portrayed, and to the deep 
and painful sense of carnality and the bondage of the soul in 
the law, habit or nature of sin. The Psalmist cries out under 
a similar sense of captivity, “Iniquities prevail against me.” 
Job, a perfect and an upright man, says, “I abhor myself and 
repent in dust and ashes.” We knew a minister who had 
warmly espoused the views of Prof. Stuart on this subject. 
While at one time he pressed them upon his Bible-class, a Chris- 
tian advanced in experience at last burst into tears under the 
painful conviction that his minister could not be a Christian, or 
he would know in his own soul that Prof. Stuart was wrong. 

We cannot well close this exegesis without referring to the 
frequent use, in the passage under examination, of the verb 
dfiw, to will. In distinction from Goddopua:, to desire, 0f,u 
implies active volition and purpose. Hence the apostle’s re- 
peated use of it in saying “to will is present with me”; and, 
“now if I do that 1 would not,” &c., can not be mistaken in its 
significance of the true theory of the human will. Paul cer- 
tainly did not believe, as some modern philosophers contend, 
that in order to a proper freedom of will, holding its possessor 
to full accountability, it has no need of direct divine. help in order 
that it may choose and serve the Lord Jesus. For, even if 
6:jw be taken in the sense of strong desire, the result is the 
same. Man commonly wills according to full and earnest de- 
sires. Paul affirms that, notwithstanding he sincerely delights 
in the law of God and struggles mightily with his will that he 
may do good, yet he is brought into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in his members. And notwithstanding his captivity of 
will, he dare not excuse himself as in any measure free from 
guilt, but feels and acknowledges the whole force of the condem- 
natory power of the law whose justice and goodness, even in 
condemning him, his own conscience approves. Here is an 
inspired philosophy of mind which we can. not easily set aside ; 
or if we set it aside in our psychology, it is sure to return to its 
place again in the experience of the church. It puts freedom 
under the limitations which all men, even the heathen writers, 
find in fact, and leaves free-agency and responsibility in full 
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force. Homer says, in one place, “I indeed willingly gave 
unto thee, but with an unwilling mind.” This unwilling will- 
ingness pervades a great proportion of human actions. 

It is also an important consideration, in connection with this 
passage, that according to the apostle’s inspired psychology, there 
is something far worse than sin, or sinning for which a fallen 
man, and even a Christian has reason to cry out, “O wretched 
man that I am,” and turn with new and increased gratitude to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. It is a law of sin, deep in the mem- 
bers. Accordingly we find in Christian experience that the 
Holy Spirit convicts men chiefly of sinfulness rather than of 
particular sins. David, in his penitent prayer, utters this as 
his most piercing ery of penitent grief and alarm, “I was shapen 
in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 

On reviewing the ground passed over, it is apparent that the 
apostle’s analysis of man in his relation to the law of God lays 
the axe at the root of both self-righteousness and antinomianism. 
It presses a sense of responsibility upon the conscience, and yet 
destroys carnal self-reliance and independence, and is calculated 
to produce thorough conviction and genuine humility. Above 
all, it makes Christ prominent, and makes his interposition infin- 
itely and constantly essential in all the work of salvation. 

The spiritual man, how strange is his life, how elevated are 
his aims, how ennobling his life-work! A warfare within him, 
a constant battle to his consciousness, but out of sight to the 
world! No boastful self-reliance is allowable, since his enemies 
are always too strong for him. No careless reliance on the 
Conqueror is indulged, since the battle is hisown. No despon- 
dency or doubts need harrass him, for his victory is inevitable. 
“Who shall lay anything to the charge of Gods elect? It is 
God that justifieth.” He is like a richly freighted vessel in a 
stormy and unknown sea, weighed down and laboring heavily 
in the angry billows; yet having on board an allwise and al- 
mighty Pilot and Captain, whom the winds obey, and who 
gives his pledge that the port shall be reached in entires afety, 
and with eternal triumph. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


FOSTER ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 
BY D. E. SNOW, BOSTON, MASS. 


An Essay on the Improvement of Time. By Joun Foster. 
Edited by J. E. Ryrtanp, M. A. New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Bros. 1864. 


Joun Foster, the author of the celebrated “ Essays,” and of 
the essay on “ Popular Ignorance,” which Mackintosh said was 
“one of the most able and original works of the age,” appears 
before us in this volume with his usual characteristics of pro- 
foundness of thought, fertility and aptness of illustration, and 
an impressiveness peculiarly his own. 

This work, though published twenty years after the author’s 
death, was begun soon after the completion of the four Essays 
which established his reputation. 

We shall, in this brief article, only attempt to give the reader 
an outline of the thoughts presented in this interesting volume, 
and while giving the ideas of the author on the several topics, 
not always in his language, to-add such suggestions as occur to 
us in passing. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Foster refers to his igno- 
rance of any formal work on the subject of Time, although 
suggestions upon its value are scattered among all writings on 
morals, and especially may be found in Young’s “ Night 
Thoughts.” Time passes with most men so unconsciously as 
not to attract their attention, being lost in the hurry of events, 
so that “ample periods of it can pass away as unseen as a de- 
parting spirit, and as silent as death.” But a man is startled 
if he accidentally lets fall a box of gold into the sea; or, if he 
has an estate on the coast where the sea is gradually encroach- 
ing, he daily watches with anxiety the process of its crumbling 
away before the tide. 

Time, being duration divided into measured periods by the 
regular changes in the situation of the heavenly bodies, our 
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author says, “it is very pleasing to be indebted for our means 
of ascertaining the course of time, to so grand a machinery.” 
To trace time onward until the mind is lost in eternity, is be- 
wildering, but the interest is intensified by viewing it as having 
sharp boundaries enclosing the present life, making every por- 
tion of it valuable, and the whole so short and its issues so 
great, as to demand from every immortal mind serious thought 
and determinate action. 

In his first chapter, Mr. Foster takes us out into a sublime 
field of contemplation, bidding us consider the vast and varied 
system of operations going on at any given hour in the universe, 
in order to deepen in us the sense of the hour’s importance. 
With a master hand he brings before us the dark and silent 
changes occurring in the interior of the earth; the processes of 
vegetation upon its surface ; the action of all the elements ; the 
movements of the animal creation; and the infinitude of the 
operations of mankind, baffling the faculties of an angel to ob- 
serve and record. Not satisfied with this, he points us to other 
worlds, doubtless inhabited by beings less corporeal but more 
powerful than ourselves, whose activities are crowded into the 
passing hour; and multiplies these worlds to a number beyond 
computation ; then takes us up to the throne of God, to learn 
from that divine outlook upon the movements of the universe, 
the value of an hour. . 

The progress of this very hour may suffice to finish some 
great plan, some dispensation which has been advancing through 
many ages; a new world may come into being or an ancient 
one sink to ruins ; changes may be taking place somewhere that 
astonish the most ancient created minds ; mightier contests than 
Milton describes may begin or conclude ; new discoveries may 
reward patient and long-continued study; a new law may be 
introduced into nature, or a regular law suspended for purposes 
of solemn impression. 

Thus surrounding ourselves in thought with a busy, working 
universe, we shall be ashamed to waste our time in inaction or 
in frivolous pursuits, and the intense activities of beings superior 
to ourselves will be an incentive to its most vigorous use. This 
wide range of view should not discourage by making our own 
affairs appear small, but our own duties and the possibilities 
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which lie within our grasp should give a high value to each 
day. Our estimate must be above the average value of time to 
prevent our efforts from falling far below it. Every man is 
bound to see if some enterprise of business, or science, or be- 
nevolence, can not be begun which will result in great good to 
those around him, if not to the race. Every wicked man 
should make each day the beginning of a reformation in his 
character, and every Christian should make it a new starting 
point in his advancing career. 

To consider the value of small portions of time when great 
emergencies press upon us, may assist us to estimate its general 
value —times when professional men are preparing for some 
great occasion, or a man is on trial for his life with but little 
time to prepare a defence. Pythias, on his way to rescue Da- 
mon, would have been impatient of delay and waste, as the 
time drew on when he must appear or his friend perish. 

To those who object that life is not thus full of emergencies, 
and that the above estimate of life is unfair, our author replies, 
that life is an emergency, as a whole, in the strictest sense. 
We can not with the utmost exertions more than fulfil our obli- 
gations to the divine law. So large a portion of life has been 
misspent already that the present not only has important claims 
of its own, but “pensive claims,” as representatives of that 
which has been lost. Then add the possibility of being uncon- 
sciously near the boundary line, and what remains assumes an 
importance not surpassed by any emergency which ever existed 
in any earthly history. 

The capacity of time suggests the possible number of suc- 
cessive operations of an individual within a given period, or 
within the scope of a human life. In a given period, how 
many steps may a man take? what a number of words may 
be spoken by a social person or a public speaker? over what 
a vast number of objects may the eye range in a journey? how 
many can be counted in a day, and what an assemblage of 
persons would they make? of how many bricks, each laid sin- 
gle, is a vast structure composed ? 

How much more rapidly may the succession of events occur 
by an earnest activity? This, with a larger amount of time em- 
ployed, would indefinitely extend the amount of the production, 
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both in the realm of thought and of practical life. Napoleon 
Bonaparte astonishes us with the vast energy he employed, 
binding every hour to the car of his own purposes. Literary 
men illustrate what may be accomplished by diligence. Calmet, 
the author of a Dictionary of the Bible, wrote sixty quarto 
volumes, many of them requiring great reading and critical 
study. Baxter, whose voluminous writings were composed 
amid engrossing labors as preacher, pastor, controversialist, 
and correspondent, shows what can be done by one whose bodily 
weakness was a continual drawback upon his energy and devo- 
tion. Sir William Jones, dying at the age of forty-seven, 
learned twenty-four languages, was familiar with almost all the 
classical books of ancient and modern times, proficient in math- 
ematics, law, history, skilled in oriental philosophy; and en- 
lightened the world by his observations on society and natural 
science gathered from wide travel and the use of acute percep- 
tions. But towering above them all must be named Alfred, 
who not only stands before us as an exemplification of the pres- 
ent subject, but suggests all that is sublime in human character. 
The imperfect descriptions of him which we obtain from history, 
are “like small fragments of a colossus, or like the ruins of a 
once majestic temple where are seen only such vestiges of the 
foundation as to show the magnitude of the plan, with here and 
there a part of the walls and a few mutilated columns, to inti- 
mate to the imagination the beauty and richness of the execu- 
tion.” He led personally in fifty battles, with all the labor and 
care involved in what preceded and followed each; he trans- 
formed the whole condition of society in his enlarging kingdom 
by a system of polity which his great mind and benevolent heart 
comprehended and applied, from the principles to the minutest 
detail ; he himself superintended the affairs of each province of 
his dominions, and yet found time to devote to literary pur- 
suits which placed him in the first rank of the authors of his 
age, producing twenty original and translated works; and 
spent each day eight hours of the twenty-four in devotion. 

If, stimulated by the illustrious examples here given, all men 
in their several spheres, and according to their several opportu- 
nities, would rise to a higher estimate and a more vigorous use 
of time, we should see in the vast improvement of the world in 
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everything great’and good, the best illustration of the capacity 
of time. 

Though there may be no real analogy between motion and 
time, yet the notion which applies to time the terms relative to 
motion is so common, that Mr. Foster uses it to illustrate the 
swiftness of time. God favors this mode of regarding the 
flight of time by dividing it by means of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Thus time may be said to move as rapidly as 
the swiftest body in the universe. Though light moves one 
hundred and thirty millions of miles a minute, other sub- 
stances may move yet more swiftly. Intelligent agents may be 
so endowed as in their movements to leave sunbeams far behind. 
When time hangs heavily, it would be wholesome to our indo- 
lence to think of those etherial beings flying through space, and 
of the wheels of time as rolling as rapidly as they. The flash- 
ing of a meteor and its disappearance, the clouds passing over 
the sky andthe shadows darkening the plain, the flowing of a 
river, all suggest to us the flight of time. As soon as a mo- 
ment comes it is gone. “Perhaps no angelic mind has quick- 
ness of thought enough to fix on a moment as present.” The 
pulsation of the blood is a reminder of the passage of time. 
Thousands of times has this taken place in a period in which we 
perhaps have done nothing worth existing for. The detached 
portions of time thus used by different parts of the human sys- 
tem must certainly be of value to the agent for whose benefit 
all this delicate machinery is carried on. Each pulsation marks 
off a moment for which we are accountable. Each leaves be- 
hind with it innocence or guilt, and when it ceases to beat, time 
for us will be no longer. 

The change of the seasons: the alteration perceptible in 
persons and things by those who are advanced in life ; the appar- 
ent shortness of time which divides periods greatly distant, as 
childhood and old age; the change in inanimate objects, as the 
growth of a tree, or the decay of a house; the rapid return of 
a new year; the fact that we think of time as past; all impress 
us with the swiftness of time. “ Relatively to us, the speed of 
time may be considered as exactly equal to the quickest series 
of actions which it is possible for our powers to perform.” This 
is the standard for us, and if we do as fast as we can, we are 
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employing time as fast as it comes; and if what we are doing is 
wise and good, we are improving it. 

If there be no future life, there can be no ultimate dius to 
justify the continued and severe exertion now recommended. 
To toil for mere existence, when no life lies beyond after toil is 
over, is disheartening. Even the acquirement of knowledge, 
though invigorating and ennobling the mind for a vast future, if 
no such future exists, has too much of labor and delay and un- 
certainty in the results to be achieved in an ordinary human life, 
to tempt one whose existence is bounded by the horizon of an 
earthly life. Human pride may even in such a case insist on 
pursuing intellectual paths merely for the dignity of the employ- 
ment; but Mr. Foster impressively asks what such dignity 
would be worth which is so soon to perish. 


“« He talks of his dignity, while he expects to become, in a short 
time, a small addition of particles to that mere mass of earth which 
is inferior to every organized body, and which will perhaps be sold 
by the rood, while the addition that he makes to the quantity will 
not increase the value more than a farthing —his dignity! when all 
the powers of the operation of which he was so proud are soon to 
be reduced to the single power of supplying a little rank moisture to 
the nettles and night-shade that may grow around his grave, and 
harbor the spiders or the vipers, each one of which will then be a 
prince in the region of existence compared with him. He must talk 
of his dignity, when perhaps even now the tree is cutting down out 
of which his coffin is to be formed ; and the young trees which will 
soon sprout from its root will spread their verdure in the air, and be 
the resort of life and songs, when he will be an incomparably 
meaner thing in the creation than the fungus that flourishes at their 
feet.” 

He may spend his life in reaching the summit of fame by his 
laborious investigations and extended researches through the 
realm of nature’s laws, and then yield to the process of disso- 
lution going on_in himself, and envy the bird that flits by him 
on his road to annihilation. If he spends his time in specula- 
tive inquiry after truth, his object may be reached, and the light 
of truth only shine upon him for a moment as he relapses into 
eternal night. If there be no future life, then he may make 
pleasure his object rather than virtue, for the severity of disci- 
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pline requisite for the latter will hardly remunerate in this short 
life, while pleasure may continually flow in through the senses 
with little effort, with the precaution that she be not pushed 
to an excess which destroys her life. One who thus gives him- 
self up to pleasure, must look with contempt upon those who 
believe in a future, but, like themselves, live only for the pres- 
ent. Fame, to such a man, is an empty thing, for the highest, 
when attained, will not alleviate a single pain or soothe a single 
sorrow ; and the world that praises him would not turn aside to 
save him from oblivion. Ease, our author recommends to such, 
as the rule of life, as calculated to prolong an existence on 
which alone they depend for happiness. “The wisest occupa- 
tion of your hours will be, a diversity of little harmless under- 
takings, involving such a gentle exercise of the decaying phys- 
ical and mental faculties as may help to beguile both the languor 
of existence, and the dread of losing it, and amuse you into 
your final sleep.” 

But if there be a future endless life, then surely this short 
space must, by every serious mind, be considered and used as 
an introduction to that life to come. And if eternity is too 
grave a subject to enter into our theory of the use of life here, 
the momentous fact still remains, and it will intrude itself into 
the finest constructed theory which the lover of pleasure may 
frame. It is not only that a vast future lies before us, and that 
a knowledge of its existence has barely reached us, but Chris- 
tianity has thrown such a light upon it, and so adjusted our re- 
lations to it, that no more can we close our eyes to its impor- 
tance, or our ears to its ever sounding commands. Aside from’ 
any moral bearing of the subject, the magnificence of the idea 
itself of immortality should exert a controlling influence over 
our plans for life. “To an enlightened mind it would be a 
mournful thing to look back on one day with a full conscious- 
ness that it had been lost, as having contributed in no degree to 
the grand purpose for which all our days were given.” What 
a nobility it gives toa state of mind and style of life to have in 
view the infinite future, that while executing his plans, the man 
“anticipates results which will take place after the globe has 
been consumed.” 


If the future was to be only as long or several times as long 
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as the present life, it would become us to draw our plans across 
the whole field, and provide as much for that, as in youth we 
now provide for manhood and old age. The exertion it requires 
to shake off our apathy with respect to the great reality which 
amounts to a disease, must be put forth, or like the drowsiness 
of the traveller who lies down amid the snows, a fatal sleep 
will overpower the frame. A business or profession should be 
chosen by what, in a moral view, would be most advantageous. 
Thus should we have a single aim, and every part of life would 
be bound together into one complete whole. 

To waste time in indolence is worse than to squander money. 
Many a man does absolutely nothing but eat, drink, and sleep. 
“ Who is not tempted to reproach the sun for shining on such a 
piece of moving matter; such a mockery of a rational nature.” 
To indulge excessively in sleep is to submit to a bondage which 
is productive of more mischief than that of witches and magi- 
cians in the dark ages. Mr. Foster claims that six or seven 
hours is as much as should ordinarily be spent in sleep, and 
condemns the practice of presenting as a mere matter of pleas- 
antry all rebukes of our friends for a too long indulgence. This 
is a moral evil, thus to choose annihilation, as far as moral and 
intellectual exercises are concerned, for so long a period beyond 
the requirements of nature. If we thus voluntarily slight the 
grand privilege of conscious existence conferred upon us by God 
now, we may in the future life set a light value upon that ex- 
istence, and be eternal losers. The time thus lost is worth 
all that infinite goodness would confer upon us in the diligent 
and devout improvement of it. To wisely use those extra 
hours would certainly not more than fulfil the claims of duty 
to Him who gave us life to use. How much in the way of 
thought, reading and study, the formation of plans for getting 
and doing good, might thus be accomplished! What a reproof 
to a late riser to meet one who for some hours has been en- 
gaged in some useful employment? While you are just recoy- 
ering animal sensation, he has had important thoughts, made 
eubstantial advance on the acquirements of yesterday; or, by 
spending this time in devotion, he has grown in stature as an 
immortal being, by converse with the “Original Being,” while 
you have been unconscious of your own existence. 
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Strike the difference between the two classes of habits, and 
the result in a moderately long life is surprising. One addi- 
tional day out of a week counts up in all that makes life 
improving here, and starts one on his eternal course with a 
momentum which its endless ages will not exhaust. 

It is a sin to feel and complain that we have too much time. 
If we have too much, how desirable to transfer a part to some 
who have too little; some who cry “ millions of money for an 
inch of time”: some who find themselves on the borders of a 
calamity which a little delay might prevent ; some dying sinner 
who has not time and space for repentance, but eternity is upon 
him before he is aware. 

One of the great difficulties in the improvement of time lies 
in the use of intervals between one occupation and another. 
These changes should be as infrequent as possible, so as to se- 
cure the most continuity of action consistent with our neces- 
sarily various duties. Method in planning and executing will 
be a great help, as a good system well followed will exclude 
much of that loss of time which comes of hesitation and inde- 
cision as to what shall next be done. Even the best system 
must have the quality of elasticity to accommodate itself to cir- 
cumstances in which we are necessarily brought in contact with 
men less methodical and prompt than ourselves. Method 
should subserve utility, and not degenerate into iron servitude, 
so that we can leave it temporarily to meet one who comes to 
us with fulness of information on an interesting subject, or to 
pursue a path of investigation unexpectedly opened before us, 
or to gather up the ideas and imagery which an unusually ex- 
cited imagination scatters in profusion around us. 

The habit of close observation will fill up with useful thought 
and knowledge many unavoidable intervals. Human nature is 
spread out before, an open book, at every corner, in every 
crowd, in almost every place where we can, for a little time, be 
driven, and some new phase may strike and interest an observant 
eye. Things thrust themselves before us at such intervals wor- 
thy of notice; and in the absence of anything else, our own 
impatience may afford us a subject of metaphysical thought 
which may sharpen and improve the mind. 
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The carrying of books of essays and sketches in the pocket 
may be open to the criticism that undue attention is drawn to 
us from others, but times and places are not wanting when a 
grammar of a language, an abstract of a science, or a synopsis 
of an argument, may be successfully and improvingly perused. 

Solitary life is not necessarily a mode of existence eminently 
favorable to improvement. Those who live thus are generally 
free from the necessity of following any one employment, and 
time, of which they have so much, is in danger of being dissi- 
pated. The quietness of such a life tends to slowness of mind, 
and consequent inappetency of the faculties to any active and 
productive exertion. Even when persons of more sanguine 
temperament and lively imagination are thus solitary, their en- 
ergies are often spent in theories and useless plans, rather 
than in lines of practical life, and thoughts become more nu- 
merous and varied than connected and useful. Thus do men 
become unfitted for severe study and laborious investigation, 
and find their minds growing impatient with all subjects re- 
quiring an exertion of their powers. No proper standard is 
kept before them of the exertions and attainments of others by 
which to measure themselves, and thus they are constantly lia- 
ble to over-estimate their own accomplishments. The additional 
disadvantage is also experienced of a removal from social obser- 
vance and jurisdiction by which we lose the inspiring and 
restraining influence which living men have over us, so far sur- 
passing the power of books read in solitude, when no human 
eye witnesses the feelings stirred, and the incipient purpose 
rising in the mind, perhaps only to subside again, making the 
man resolve and re-resolve, and die the same. 

A careful reading of this book will assist the mind to a 
higher life of thought and action, and we close it with the 
strong feeling that we belong to a wide economy of things, and 
that the improvement of the present has a direct bearing upon 
our welfare in distant ages. 
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ARTICLE V. 


MEN ABOVE ANGELS IN THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. J. TORREY SMITH, AMHERST, MASS. 


THE purpose of this paper is to gain, if possible, a definite con- 
ception of the mutual relations of redeemed men and angels in 
the kingdom of Christ, as developed in the argument embraced 
in Hebrews ii. 5 and following. To do this it is first of all 
necessary to inquire with some care what the scope of that ar- 
gument is. 

The popular and most generally accessible expositors of this 
epistle take, for the most part, one of the two following 
views of the meaning of the apostle. He begins by declaring 
that God has not given fhe dominion of the world to come, that 
is, headship, or supremacy in the Gospel kingdom, to angels. 
Even the Old Testament gives proof of this. David, in the 
eighth Psalm, declares that God made man, and a son of man, 
a little lower than the angels, crowned him with glory and 
honor, and put all things under his feet. But he continues, we 
see that this is not true of man as such, while we see that it is 
literally true of Jesus; and therefore Jesus is, and must be the 
man and son of man of whom David speaks, and to him, and 
not angels, is this supremacy given, and even angels are subject 
to him. According to this view the eighth Psalm is strictly and 
solely Messianic. It speaks directly of Christ and no other. 

Others modify this view so far as to make the eighth Psalm 
not properly Messianic, but understand its primary application 
to be to man as a race. But they say it can be only in a low 
and limited sense true of man as a race, and therefore must 
and its complete fulfillment in the man Christ Jesus. Christ is 
the realization of the highest ideal of humanity, and is exalted 
to headship over all things. Angels, principalities and powers 
are made subject to him. 

Now that the essential points in this conclusion are clearly 
revealed, scripture truth can not be gainsayed. The question 
is, Is this the argument of the passage, and is this conclusion all 
the truth embraced in it? 
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These two views, which we believe cover all the generally 
received expositions of the passage, are essentially one. The 
one makes the eighth Psalm avowedly Messianic, and the other 
essentially so. In the first the man and son of man of the 
Psalm is Christ directly, and in the other it is not the less 
Christ, since he alone is the realization of the ideal of humanity. 
Now every exposition which involves either of these views is 
open to this serious objection. It makes the apostle directly 
contradict the Psalm. The Psalm declares that God made man 
and a son of man, that is, Christ, a little lower than the angels, 
crowned him with glory and honor, and put all things in sub- 
jection under his feet. The apostle, having quoted this, makes 
the obvious deduction that if all things are put under him noth- 
ing could remain which was not put under him. “But now,” 
he says, “we see not yet all things put under him.” Even if 
this personage be Christ only, or in sthe highest and fullest 
sense Christ, the apostle says that what the Psalm asserts as a 
fact, we see is not a fact. 

But besides this obvious, and seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culty, these views manifestly fall short of the apostle’s argu- 
ment. They lie in the right direction, but they fail of grasping 
the idea. As the most direct and concise method of gaining 
the apostle’s thought we will examine as briefly as may be the 
verses expressing It. 

“ For unto the angels he did not put in subjection the world 
to come whereof we speak.” In this fifth verse the combination 
 vixovpém % péddovea is employed in the New Testament to ex- 
press the world to come no where but in this verse. The form 
commonly employed is ¢ aim ¢ néddwv, This latter form occurs in 
the sixth chapter of this epistle, and undoubtedly means the Gos- 
pel dispensation.* It also occurs in Eph. ii, with the same signifi- 
cation. In our present passage % o/xovpyévy is without doubt used 
instead of the more customary ¢ ai# and with the same signifi- 
cation. Ebrard in Olshausen refers it to the new earth after 
the resurrection ; an idea of which he, in common with Ols- 
hausen, seems specially fond, and often finds in the New Testa- 
ment. But as Olshausen applies the combination ¢ aidy ¢ péddwy 
in Ephesians to the Gospel dispensation, and Ebrard the same 


*See a very full unfolding of this point in this Review for November, 1864, 
pp. 576—81. 
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expression in Heb. vi, in the same way, why should a different 
application be made of this expression which all must concede 
to be its equivalent? The expression “ world to come” is, we 
believe, no where applied in the New Testament to the new 
earth. And here, most obviously, the apostle designates his own 
meaning. It was “the world to come, whereof we speak.” He 
was speaking of the Messianic dispensation under Christ its 
mediator, showing its glory in comparison with the legal dis- 
pensation which was introduced and sustained through the 
mediation of angels. It was the world to come in respect to 
that dispensation, and though actually begun when the apostle 
was writing, it is even now chiefly to come; including, as it 
does, not only the kingdom of Christ, as now set up in this 
world, but also its consummation in glory after the resurrection 
from the dead. This world to come whereof Paul spoke, this 
kingdom of grace and glory, God did not put into subjection 
unto the angels. Angels will not have the position of suprem- 
acy and headship in it. Angels will be inferior to the individ- 
ual or the race which shall hold that position. What individual, 
or what race will hold it? The next verses shall answer. 

** But one in a certain place testified, saying, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him? or a son of man that thou visitest him? 
Thou madest him for a little time lower than the angels, thou crown- 
edst him with glory and honor, thou didst put all things in subjec- 
tion under his feet.” Vv. 6, 7. 

Here we see the apostle first affirming that God has not given 
supremacy in the Gospel kingdom to angels, as he did in the 
former dispensation, and then quoting from the eighth Psalm to 
show that he has given it to man; he has crowned man with 
glory and honor, and put all things in subjection under his feet. 
But who are expressed by the terms man and son of man? Is 
it a particular man, or the race in general? If a particular 
man, it would seem that it must have been 6 ddpwzo¢ and ¢ vids 
Tod dvOpa@zov. It is not; it is avOpwr0s and vids rod avOpOz0v-+ 
The article is wanting both in the Hebrew and the Greek. The 
passage quoted from the Psalm most evidently describes man as 
arace. And this is the impression which probably nearly every 
reader of the Psalm would receive. Let us recur for a moment to 
the Psalm. “O Jehovah our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 
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Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength because of thine enemies, to still the enemy and the 
avenger.” Here perhaps we may remark, that it is not at all 
certain that the Psalmist had any reference to angels, the most 
exalted of God’s creatures, when, as if by contrast, he speaks 
of babes and sucklings, the weakest, most helpless, and most 
dependent form of humanity. Still it is an interesting fact, 
that though God employs the might and energy of those glori- 
ous ones in working his will, in all that relates to human salva- 
tion he has ever directed the expectation of men, not to angelic 
agency, but to some babe and suckling; and upon these have 
human hopes ever rested. Immediately upon the fall faith was 
directed to a promised seed of the woman. Lamech looked 
for comfort to his babe Noah. The faith of Abraham hinged 
upon his babe Isaac, promised and expected for a quarter of a 
century before he appeared. At a later period all the hope of 
Israel and the world depended upon a babe sleeping in a basket 
among the flags in the Nile. And, to pass all other illustra- 
tions, the ancient church is pointed to a babe, Immanuel, con- 
ceived and born of a virgin; and beholding the promised bless- 
ing, as if already realized, prophecy exults, “Unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given, . . . and his name shall be called 
Wonderful.” And finally, upon the sight of the newly born 
babe, sleeping by his virgin mother, even angels fill terrestrial 
ether with their chorus, “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will to men!” The Psalm continues: “When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that thou 
shouldest remember him, and a son of man that thou shouldest 
visit him, and make him to want God for a little time, and 
crown him with honor and glory, and make him have dominion 
over the works of thy hands? ‘Thou has put all things under 
his feet.” The expression of David, “ made to want divinity,” 
or “God,” the LXX translate “ made lower than the angels,” 
and Paul quotes their translation. If it must be admitted that 
the Hebrew text does not justify this as a translation, still it 
may be naturally enough drawn from it as an inference. The 
privilege of angels is to stand in the presence and enjoy the 
vision of God. Man, who is separated from God by sin, and 
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therefore is in justice made to want God, does not have that 
angelic privilege, and therefore is lower than the angels. But 
the prophecy is, it is for “a little time.” Not as in our version, 
a little in degree ; certainly man is not alittle but very far be- 
low the angels; both the Hebrew and the Greek adverbs are 
used of time as well as space. See Ps. xxxvii. 10; Acts v. 
34. For a little time, comparatively speaking, man shall be 
without an immediate intercourse with God. But the Psalm 
points to a period when man is to come into such relations with 
God that he shall no longer want God, but shall enjoy his 
presence and his vision. When that is, he will be crowned 
with glory and honor, and all things be put under his feet. 
Now when we say that this Psalm is manifestly a prophecy of 
man in his restored, gracious and glorified state in the kingdom 
of Christ, we do not say that Christ has no connection with it. 
He has an important connection with it, as we shall see. But 
though Christ has an important connection with it, still David 
did not refer specifically to Christ when he spoke of man and 
a son of man, nor did Paul when he quoted those words. That 
he could not have intended to express Christ by using those 
terms dvépwros and vids tod dOpézov is plain from the next step 
in his argument. After quoting the prophecy of the Psalm, 
“Thou didst put all things in subjection under his feet,” he 
makes the obvious deduction, “ For in that he put all things in 
subjection under him, he left nothing not put under him. But 
now we see not yet all things put under him.” Paul could not 
have said that all things are not put under Christ. Christ him- 
self had said, “ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” Mat. xxviii. 18. Paul had said to the Ephesians 
that Christ was exalted to be “ head over all things,” and to the 
Philippians, “God hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name that is above every name.” And the next verse declares 
that Christ is crowned with glory and honor, precisely the 
expression of the Psalm, parallel with putting all things under 
his feet, and directly opposed to the negation of this to the 
angels in the fifth verse. All this makes it clear that it was the 
intention of Paul as well as of David to affirm that the race of 
man is appointed to supremacy and headship over “ all things,” 
all creatures of God, without any exception; even without 
59° 
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excepting those glorious beings who stand in the presence of 
God, and fulfil his high behests. 

This is the exalted destiny of man. Man has not yet attained 
it. “But now,” says our passage, “ we see not yet all things 
put under him.” But he is to attain it. The eighth Psalm is 
to be fulfilled. The word is spoken, and the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance. It is indeed partially fulfilled, 
and that partial fulfillment contains in itself the pledge of and 
the means for its entire fulfillment. The remaining verses of 
the chapter show how that prophecy is to be fulfilled. The 
partial fulfillment consists in this, that the man Christ Jesus is, 
in his human nature, exalted to this very dignity. And he him- 
self, having previously become incarnate and suffering and dy- 
ing for men, will by his grace bring up to the same dignity and 
glory all his redeemed ones. For this he became incarnate, 
died, and rose again, and has ascended the highest throne in 
glory. “ But now we see not yet all things put under him. 
But we see Jesus, made for a little time lower than the angels 
for the suffe ‘ing of death, crowned with glory and honor, that 
by the grace of God he should taste death for every one. For 
it became him through whom are all things, and for whom are 
all things, to make perfect through suffering him who, as cap- 
tain of their salvation, should bring many sons unto glory.” 

“That he by the grace of God should taste death for every 
one.” We follow here the common reading, xép:r: devi 
Ebrard adopts another reading, zwpis ¢co5, without God. That 
is, Christ has tasted death for all except God, including angels, 
and devils as well, we must logically add, though he does not. 
But as he does not claim that Christ died as one atoning for 
angels, this compels him to drop this text out of the company 
where it manifestly belongs, viz., among those which plainly 
teach the vicarious effect of the death of Christ: “taste death 
bxép xavtds,” instead of “every one.” 

Very clearly does the apostle carry forward his argument 
here. David in the eighth Psalm has given us a great prophecy 
in respect to the human race, expressed with such glowing pro- 
phetic confidence that it is spoken of as already in the past: 
“Thou hast put all things, all things without any exception 
whatever, under his feet. But now,” he says, “ we see not yet 
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all things put under him.” But what do we see? We see 
Jesus who was the Son of God, and as Son of God was from 
eternity Lord of angels, made for a little time lower than the 
angels, made man, and dying for all men, we see him, now a 
man and one of that very race of which such a destiny is 
prophesied, crowned with glory and honor, exalted above all 
principality, and power, and every name that is named. But 
in what character is he so exalted? As captain of salvation to 
bring many sons to glory, the same glory to which he is exalted. 
He by whom are all things and for whom are all things, that is, 
God the Father, had chosen out of the fallen race of man many 
whom he had determined to save and make his sons. He had 
appointed the captain of their salvation, made him perfect 
through sufferings, and after he had performed his foundation 
work, dying for all, raised him up to the dignity and glory of 
his Son, that he might raise those predestined sons of God up 
to the same dignity and glory. But that dignity and glory in- 
cludes, as has been shown, supremacy and headship over all 
creatures of God, and especially not excepting angels. 

That this is the point and substance of the apostle’s argument 
here, is still further evident from the remaining verses of the 
chapter, which, however, will not need a particular exegesis. 
“For both he that sanctifieth,” that is, Christ,“ and they who are 
sanctified,” chosen, set apart and redeemed as his, “ are all one,” 
children of one Father. “For which cause he is not ashamed 
to call them brethren.” They are his brethren. He has made 
himself brother to them, in becoming human, in order that he 
may make them brethren to him, partakers of that sonship to 
God to which he as man is exalted. “Saying, I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren, and in the midst of the church will 
I sing praise unto thee. And again I will put my trust in him. 
And again, Behold, I and the children God hath given me.” 
They are not only his brethren but also his children, and as 
such are one with him, as he and the Father are one. And as 
he is a partaker of the glory of the Father, so they shall par- 
take of his glory and supreme dominion, head over all things, 
including those glorious creatures of God, his angels, to whom 
they are now so far inferior. 

We are now prepared to state in few words the point of the 
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argument of this passage. The purpose of the apostle in this 
opening of the epistle, is to enforce upon Hebrew disciples this 
solemn question: “ How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation?” They were in danger of holding on to the effete 
Mosaic dispensation, and choosing that, of necessity also reject- 
ing Christ and his dispensation. As one motive to deter 
them from that, he had already, in the first chapter, shown at 
length from the Old Testament, that whereas the highest glory 
of the Mosaic dispensation was this, that it enjoyed the media- 
torship of angels, Christ, who is the head and mediator of the 
Gospel dispensation, was, as son of God, in his preéxistent eter- 
nal nature, higher than the angels, being Lord of angels, and 
God over all. In our present passage he proceeds with another 
motive. Christ, the mediator of the Gaspel dispensation, 
though made man, and consequently for a little time lower than 
the angels, is, as man, exalted above them, being made supreme 
over all things, and is exalted to that dignity for the very pur- 
pose of bringing up to the same exaltation all the race of man 
who are partakers of his redemption. And while enforcing 
with such clearness and power this argument, he brings out with 
no less clearness this most important and somewhat startling 
doctrine, that in Christ redeemed man is exalted above the 
angels, and is destined to a personal realization of that exalta- 
tion. 

We here finish the exegesis of this passage. But lest the 
doctrine which we have found in it should seem to be dependent 
upon an exegesis of a single passage not universally accepted 
among expositors, and therefore an uncertain exegesis prima facie, 
it is fit that we should add that it corresponds with the intima- 
tions, if not the plain teachings of other Scriptures. That re- 
deemed sons of men will attain in the kingdom of Christ a 
supremacy above all other creatures of God, is intimated with 
as much distinctness in the Scriptures as we could expect. We 
have it in such passages as the following: “Verily I say unto 
you, that ye which have followed mein the regeneration, when 
the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael.” Matt. xix. 28. The glory which thou hast given me 
I have given them; that they may be one, that is, one with 
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Christ, even as we, Christ and the Father, are one. John xvii. 
22. “Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the world? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3. 
“If we be dead with him we shall also live him: if we suffer 
we shall also reign with him.” 2 Tim. ii. 11, 12. “ He that 
overcometh and keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I 
give power over the nations: and he shall rule them with a rod 
of iron; as the vessels of a potter shall they be broken to shiv- 
ers; even as I received of my Father.” Rev. ii. 26, 27. “To 
him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” Rey. iii.21. “He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God and he shall be my son.” Rev. 
xxi. 7. Here is precisely a blessedness which the apostle de- 
clares is never given to angels. “Unto which of the angels said 
he at any time, I will be to him a Father, and he shall be to 
me a son?” Heb. i. 5. God never said this to any of the an- 
gels, and the implication is that he never will. But he will say 
it to every redeemed child of man. And, in a word, the more 
we search the Scriptures, the more we shall see that there is no 
evidence whatever that angels stand in any such relation to 
God as the New Testament expresses as being “one with 
Christ,” “one with God,” “partakers of the divine nature.” 
Angels are called “servants of God,” “ powers,” and the like. 
Redeemed men, not angels, are brought into this oneness with 
God, wherein sonship to God consists; a relation which, since 
angels will never share it, involves all the consequences which 
our exegesis has developed. 

Here we rest our exposition and proceed to state as briefly as 
may be the leading inferences involved in it. 

Man is susceptible of a vast and unlimited improvement. 
When we compare men with angels, as they are now, how im- 
measurably in every respect above the former are the latter! 
Can we say that man is now a little lower than the angels? In 
comparison with men we may almost call them 25x — gods. 
The disparity is vast, incalculable. But our subject points to a 
period when man, redeemed and saved man, man in Christ, 
shall have passed over all that broad intervening space, and be 
superior to those glorious beings in every respect in which they 
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are superior to him; in position, in knowledge, in strength, in 
glory. And what a vast advancement is this, from the weak, 
ignorant, helpless infant of days! There is surely great sig- 
nificance in the fact that David, when predicting the glory to 
which man is destined, should begin with man in his infancy ; 
should direct attention to the babe and suckling. From so fee- 
ble a beginning man is to advance to supremacy over every 
other created intelligence. We see the elements of that growth 
here. Even in this mortal state we see a nature in man suscep- 
tible of a mighty advance from the weakness of infancy. But 
we know that this full promised advance is not to be gained 
here. Have we any reason to suppose that it will be by any 
sudden leap over any broad intervening gulf, at any future pe- 
riod? We do not see that we have. When the redeemed man 
has risen from the dead we have reason to believe that he will 
be delivered from all conditions of existence which are in any 
respect unfavorable to the highest development of his nature. 
And on the other hand he will not only be placed in conditions 
of existence favorable in the highest degree to that develop- 
ment, but also, if need be, he may receive new attributes and 
powers, which he may then for the first time be able to exercise. 
In short, man is, in his nature, a growing being. Redeemed 
man, in the glorified resurrection state, is to grow on, and on, 
forever and ever. There is to be no end to that growth in du- 
ration, and no limit indegree. This, we think, is what our pas- 
sage, and the Scriptures, teach us. No doubt a great deal 
will be done for man in death and the resurrection from the 
dead. But we do not suppose that either then, or at any other 
period of his existence, is he to be suddenly translated from a 
low to a superangelic position. The elemental fact of all this 
lies here, that the nature of man is a growing nature, that it 
has an eternity in which to develop itself, surrounded by every 
circumstance favorable to its development. 

Angels are not susceptible of any essential improvement. 
They have not a growing nature. The supremacy to which 
man is destined above angels implies that he shall be intrinsic- 
ally greater, superior to angels in all the attributes and attain- 
ments of his nature. God does not exalt one creature above 
another, by any arbitrary appointment. If in the governmént 
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of God one creature holds a place above another, it is because he 
is intrinsically superior, and therefore, in the fitness of things 
has a superior place. But it is plain that if angels are beings 
of growth, like man, man could never hope to attain supremacy 
over them. Says Addison, on the Immortality of the Soul: 

** There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing aad triumphant 
consideration in religion than this, of the perpetual progress which 
the soul makes toward the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it. That cherubim, which now appears as a 
God to a human soul, knows very well that the period will come 
about in eternity, when the human soul shall be as perfect as he 
himself now is; nay when she shall look down upon that degree of 
perfection, as much as she now falls short of it. It is true the 
higher nature still advances, and by that means preserves his dis- 
tance and superiority in the scale of being.” 

The main part of this clear and elegant statement is unques- 
tionably truth; but if the closing sentence is, how can man 
ever attain supremacy over angels? The fact that man is des- 
tined to this supremacy shows that it can not be true. God 
made angels the same great, majestic, strong, beautiful, glori- 
ous beings they are now, and such, and no more, they will for- 
ever remain. They can learn new truths, can continue to learn 
new truths forever ; but they have no increase in their essential 
capacity, strength and glory. 

There is some reason to believe that the disembodied soul, 
in the interval between death and the resurrection, remains 
essentially in the same point of progress in which death found 
it. We have every reason to believe that the revelation of our 
passage respecting the future of redeemed man relates chiefly to 
the resurrection state. The resurrection is uniformly presented 
in the Scriptures, as essential to placing man in conditions 
wherein all the glorious possibilities of his nature may become 
actualities. But if this be so, then the soul, separate from the 
body, must be in conditions in which that advance cannot be. 
We speak here of its essential state. We donot doubt that death 
does something for the soul. It delivers it from its clogs of gross 
materialism and sense. It no doubt corrects many errors here 
cherished. The knowledge of the soul is then much enlarged, 
it is freed from temptation and sin, it enjoys the open vision of 
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its God and Saviour, and its happiness is greatly increased. All 
this is unquestionably true. But notwithstanding this, through 
this period of its existence, its power of intellect and thought, 
its capacity for acquisition and of happiness, may remain essen- 
tially the same, as with angels. 

No attentive reader of the Scriptures can fail to notice that 
they make a great deal of the resurrection as the consummation 
of human blessedness. At the same time, if we carefully ex- 
amine their intimations respecting the state of the redeemed 
before and after the resurrection, we can scarcely find sufficient 
difference to account for the prominence given in the Scriptures 
to the resurrection. But if the view now taken be correct, the 
resurrection does bring an immeasurable glory to the redeemed, 
in the power and assurance it gives of that endless growth and 
advancement. 

We have seen that the human nature is a growing nature, 
while the angelic is not. The question naturally arises, what is 
the great and essential difference between these two natures 
which should be a reason for so great a difference in the condi- 
tions of their respective existences? Is it not just this: The 
angelic nature is spiritual, while the human is spiritual and cor- 
poreal?* The angelic nature is a purely spiritual nature, and 
must have been created just what it is. The seraph did not be- 
gin its being a helpless and ignorant babe, and grow up into its 
seraphic nature. It could not. Its spiritual nature does not 
admit of such growth. And as it derived its being from no 
creature of its own kind that preceded it, so it can impart exist- 
ence to no creature of its kind to coéxist with, or to follow it. 
These elements do not, and can not enter into the conditions of 
its being. Every angelic being stands alone, forever, such as 
God madehim. But these elements, which the angelic being 
lacks, seem to be essential to all progress and advance. And 
these are just the elements of human nature. Man is not cor- 
poreal merely, like the brutes, nor spiritual merely, like the 


*Ebrard, and also Olshausen maintain that angels have a partially corporeal, not a 
purely spiritual nature. Now on this point we can discern no light but in the revela- 
tions of the Scriptures, and we know of no foundation there for this assumption. 
Paul says explicitly that angels are spirits (Heb. i: 7, 14,), and that saints departed 
from the body are also spirits (Heb. xii: 23); and this would seem sufficient to leave 
the old belief of the church on this point undisturbed. 
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angels. He combines the two, corporeal and spiritual, and that 
combination in him gives him the conditions of improvement 
and growth. Man begins existence an embryo, a helpless 
babe. So does the brute. And if man had no spiritual nature 
with his corporeal, he too would be a brute. His spiritual na- 
ture and his corporeal combined with it, in a union whose nature 
and effect are almost as profound a mystery us the union of the 
Trinity in the Godhead, enables him to grow into his destiny. 
But when death comes that union is sundered, and man remains 
till the resurrection, a purely spiritual existence; in so far, es- 
sentially an angel. If therefore between death and the resur- 
rection the soul is in a condition of existence essentially angelic, 
why may we not with reason conclude that he is like the angel 
in this respect also, that his growth and progress in that period 
is not in any essential degree possible? At the resurrection, 
man, the pure spirit, resumes his corporeal element, and with it, 
under far more favorable circumstances than ever before, his 
onward progress to his high and glorious destiny. 

Here a further question may arise: What is there in the 
principle of corporeity and propagation by descent of race, 
which is essential to growth and progress? This is a natural 
question, but a question which we can not answer. We can 
only say, so faras we know, that in all the creation of God, there 
is no such thing as progress except on this condition. Nature 
affords many illustrations of this law. As an example, take 
the most brilliant specimen known, of the most magnificent 
gem which nature combined with art, can produce, the diamond. 
When in her profound laboratory, ages upon ages ago, nature 
formed that gem, she gave it every element of beauty and bril- 
liancy which it has now. And though it may exist till the last 
conflagration, it will never gain one added element of beauty 
which it has not always had. Neither can any art of the lapi- 
dary add anything to it. All he can do is to bring out to 
greater advantage what before and always existed. The dia- 
mond did not spring from a seed of its own kind. It did not 
grow at all. It leaves no representative of itself, sprung from 
its own being. It stands alone, seemingly unapproachable in 
its imperial magnificence. 


VOL. V.—NO. XXV. 60 
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Now from this turn to the contemplation of a wild rose blos- 
som. It grew upon a slender stalk, bearing a few small stinted 
leaves, struggling for existence among ragged rocks. How im- 
measurably below the gem! A single row of small, pale, in- 
odorous petals, is all it can show. It can never hope to rival 
the diamond! But be not too sure. An element of progress 
always affords the surest ground of hope. ‘Transplant the wild 
thorny shrub from its rocky bed into a more genial soil. Prop- 
agate from it by seeds, and call to your aid scions of other and 
better species, and perseveringly cultivate, not it alone, but 
more especially its race. And what at length appears? The 
queen of the garden, the fragrant, the full flowered, the bright 
tinted, magnificent rose. Who shall say that in time roses will 
not grow rivalling in beauty the diamond itself? The gem 
represents the angelic, the flowering shrub the human nature ; 
the gem represents the pure spirit whether human or angelic, 
the flowering shrub the corporeal and spiritual united. 

We can not leave the yroposition now under consideration, 
without giving brief utterance to another thought of interest 
which it suggests. Could the point now stated as highly prob- 
able be considered certain, viz., the impossibility of the separate 
disembodied soul making any essential advance while separate, 
it would afford an answer to a question which bereaved affec- 


tion often presses, and presses in vain. For example, by pa- 
rents bereaved of a young child, while yearning affection reaches 


forth in vain longings for a fond embrace, how often is the 
question started, ‘When by divine’ grace we are permitted to go 
to that loved one gone before, how shall we find it? Shall we 
then find our lost one, or will celestial conductors introduce us 
to some angelic being far in advance, not only of what it was 
when it left us, but even far in advance of us? Will it be still 
a child, or will it have grown and changed to something else, 
we know not what, and can have no conception what? Our 
subject furnishes the only answer possible to such a question as 
this. We need only suggest it without spending time to state 
it in form. We have already answered the question. 

Our subject suggests a sufficient reason why the angels 
are passed by in the manifestation of God’s redeeming love. 
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May not one reason be, that sin has so perfectly entrenched 
itself in the very citadel of their being, so thoroughly permeated 
every element of their nature? Again their sin may be pecu- 
liarly aggravated, so much so that justice can not yield to 
mercy for them. They are not only sinners themselves, but 
tempters and destroyers of others. May we not suppose, 
moreover, that their nature, admitting no progress, no growth, 
no improvement, contains nothing on which redemption may 
engraft itself? Such a nature, if formed perfect, holy, and 
beautiful, and it remain so, is something glorious to contem- 
plate though it become no more perfect, holy, and beautiful. 
But if once sin possess it, and it fall from its perfection and its 
beauty of holiness, and still remain the same nature incapable 
of progress or improvement, how can it possibly be redeemed ? 
Concentrate a strong heat upon the diamond, and soon the bril- 
liant gem becomes the black coal from the pit. Its form and 
glory have forever departed. By no skill or art is its restora- 
tion possible. But break the rose from its stem, and still a new 
stem and a new rose springs out. Beat down the branch, still 
the root throws up another. Or even if wholly destroyed a seed 
may remain from which another may grow. The principle of 
growth, of progress which belongs to the race, may work its 
redemption, though it may seem to be destroyed. It has a 
redeemable nature. And so while the fallen angel wholly lacks 
a redeemable nature, fallen man has it. His progressive, im- 
provable nature gives place and scope for the redemptive work 
of divine grace. 


ARTICLE VI. 
LIVING DOGS AND DEAD LIONS : 


THEIR RELATIVE VALUE. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BARROWS, READING, MASS. 


Ir the two animals in question are alive there is no question 
for us, and so no essay for our readers. For the common 


Judgment, at least up to the days of Anderson and Livingstone, 
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has marked the lion as the king of beasts. The idea of power, 
authority and royalty is associated with him. He is the mon- 
arch of a wide domain, though often like that of some other 
kings, very barren, and when he utters his voice al] other ani- 
mals within range tremble. But if he be dead the premises 
for judgment are so changed that any dog is better than he, 
provided only the dog be alive. 

We purpose to mark an antithesis between the living and the 
dead in the matter of practical worth, and so make the affirma- 
tion of the proverb: “ A living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
We are willing even to heighten the antithesis by making the 
most common and even inferior, if alive, superior to marked 
and conceded eminence, if that eminence be dead. This is no 
reflection on the lion. His character is not impeached, his 
greatness of heart is not accused. He is left unstained in all 
his accredited strength and exaltation above every smaller ani- 
mal. As once practically among the living, so now historically 
among the dead, he holds his preéminence. Not only is his 
character not injured, but it is honored by the comparison ; for 
it is said virtually that the dog gains no prominence till the lion 
is dead. The full-orbed moon can come up into notice only as 
the sun goes down. 

In the development of our theme we pass naturally and easily 
from animals to men. We do not mean by this that we accept 
the “development theory” of the human rising from the simi- 
ous, it from the avertebrate, and that from the polypous, the 
spongeous, the atomic, and that from anything else simpler and 
minuter, if there be such a thing. However great and good 
any former men or generation of them may have been, and 
however superior relatively to any or all now on the stage, the 
living, breathing, working men of to-day are worth more to us 
practically and are of more importance to us than all the noble 
dead whom we remember to have known, or have learned to 
reverence as historic. 

And as from animals to men, and from dead men to living 
ones, so we pass naturally from dead principles and usages to 
living ones, from a finished and obsolete past to a forming, vital, 
energetic present. Here we declare our creed, that to be alive, 
moved by living principles in the forms of living usages, though 
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these be relatively inferior, is better than to be coffined in an 
antique magnificence. We have no ambition to be a lion in 
the hands of the undertaker. Some there are so enamored of 
the obsolescent and moribund, that they linger behind, like 
Lot’s wife, and are as gaod as dead for all practical purposes. 
They work vigorously and vainly for the resurrection of men 
long since dead, yet while failing will accept none others in 
their places. Sych forget that he who would enjoy a river 
must let it run by; and they forget, too, that the current of 
human society is much like other currents, running by. 

There are men dreaming over theories and policies and prac- 
tices that have had their day; and they talk in their sleep of 
these, telling us how things once were, how men lived, and 
what they believed and said and did. They pause and stand 
looking back into the past while the world moves on. So they 
are as men who have stepped out of a procession and stopped, 
and are soon left out of sight. They are admiring a dead lion. 
The custom, the tool, the garment, the legislation, is not what 
it was in their day, and the most stirring proof such give. that 
they are alive is their labored sighing for the return of old 
times. Pity it is that such would not use the dead lions of 
their former days as did Samson, when he paused for no funeral 
lamentations, but to gather of the honeyed stores in the skeleton, 
strengthen himself and press on. 

Doubtless it is a duty to keep pace with the age and so throw 
one’s activity into it, to aid or retard, direct or modify its pro- 
gress. We ought to keep along with the living till we fall into 
the hands of the sexton. Besides the duty, it is a necessity of 
the case to accept the premise that a living dog is better than a 
dead lion. It is this or nothing. Even if the past were intrin- 
sically better than the present, we cannot have it back again. 
Those years have gone by, carrying with them their men, man- 
ners, usages, traditions and whatnots; and the stream of time, 
like other streams, never runs up hill and backward to restore 
them. 


We accept this necessity of the case as perhaps a hard neces- 
sity. For no stupid delusion holds us that all change is for the 
better, all progress upward, and that always the living present 
is really more worthy than the dead past would have been, 

60* 
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could we have kept it alive. There is a progress downward as 
well as upward, as Lot discovered when he preferred a city life 
and moved into Sodom, and Rome when she added territory 
and wealth and culture, with pride and luxury and debauchery. 
Many a hobby-horse of reform, like Balaam’s ass, makes pro- 
gress to the wall, and ends in crushing the rider’s foot. It 
would go farther if it could override angels, and cripple them 
too. Many a new embankment, causeway and short cut on the 
railway of progress has been abandoned as no improvement, 
after a few trains have gone down the declivity, or sunk in the 
bog, or lost the rail through sharpness of the curve. Yet if we 
go at all we must take the track that is used, be it safe or 
unsafe. True, Wordsworth may go up to London in his old 
family carriage, ignoring the rail; but if it come to that, the 
world with its system of steam locomotion will prove more than 
a match and ignore the lumbering coach. When Pope was 
writing out his translation of Homer he would often erase one 
word for another, and that for another, and so sometimes make 
half a dozen changes in one line and on the same manuscript, 
and then finally go back and settle on the word first used. In 
some particulars human progress looks like Pope’s manuscript, 
having much interlining, erasing, blotting and scratching out, 
with ‘the conclusion, at length, that the first and old way 
the best. 

Here, therefore, we enter a caveat against a possible misjudg- 
ment. We adopt the living present as better than the dead 
past, with the understanding that the adoption of what is living 
is by no means equivalent to a condemnation of what is dead. 
We reserve the right to believe in lions rather than dogs, only 
affirming that if but the latter be alive, they are better for all 
practical purposes than the former while dead. For if a man 
would run his machinery by the water-power of the Jordan, he 
must place it on the living stream and not on the Dead Sea, 
where that stream has come to an end of its usefulness. Though 
it be as deep as it is dead, it is foolish and vain to stand on the 
silent, lifeless shore and plead that all this was once the spark- 
ling, powerful Jordan. Now it is passé, only the Dead Sea, 
only a dead lion. With it you can not start belt, cog or spin- 
dle. Yet multitudes there are who have bought water lots on 
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the shores of this Mare Mortuum, and they are setting their 
factories thereon. Fossil men they be, covered with the incrus- 
tations of ages, like Lot’s wife near by, and the mother of them 
all in looking back. 

When we speak of the duty and necessity of keeping along 
with the living age, we mean simply that we must keep up with 
the providence of God, leaving behind all that providence leaves. 
Each age he gives us a new set of men, a new series of cur- 
rent events, new theories, customs, notions, follies and facts. 
These are to furnish the mixed material of our life. We are 
not to live over again a section of old colony times, or fight the ° 
present war, in principle and practice, as our fathers fought the 
Revolution. Those times and men are gone. Our recent na- 
tional study of the law of nations is suggestive and instructive, 
and may well indicate the general course for a living man to 
pursue in ordering his life in the light of the past. Studying 
this law with England, France and other continental lads as 
school-fellows, we learn that the volume does not grow in size 
or authority with the ages. As often as any nation finds any of 
the earlier pages against them, they tear those out, take new na- 
* tional steps in the line of self-interest, and insert at the close of 
the book new pages, called precedents, which are but records of 
these new steps. So each government ignores what it will, and 
adds what it will. Each quotes what it pleases, and inserts 
when it can find no quotations to suit. This England and 
France assure us is the way to do, and so young America pro- 
poses todo. And why not? Are we not old enough to make 
precedents to go in among the laws of nations? Have they not 


all been made to order in this way when the exigencies of any 
nation called for them? 


Are not our provincial cousins just now attempting to paste a 
new leaf into their code international, calling it the St. Alban’s 
precedent? We query whether it is not time to get out a 
new and American edition of the volume in question. Then 
the long standing inquiry will be answered: “Who reads an 
American book?” 

Walton in his Lives tells us that Bishop Sanderson had 
a very small, though carefully selected and well studied 
library, and when questioned what he was accustomed to 
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do, when wanting a book that he did not possess, his reply 
was that he made it. Why should not we become a law 
unto ourselves as a nation, and when the crisis calls for it, 
give new precedents and laws for new times, as other na- 
tions have done in establishing international rulings, that 
some of them now find it very convenient to ignore? New 
times must give us new pages in all old books, save one. 
We must make precedents where we cannot find them, and 
write what will serve others for quotations. What of the old 
is worth it we may take along, remembering that we are to 
live in and for our times and with the men that the age gives 
us. These living men we are to like and dislike. Modern 
principles, theories, usages and innovations we are to accept, 
modify and reject with judgment and discrimination. 

It by no means follows that we are to endorse and sustain 
men, policies, practices, and any existing state of things, merely 
because God in his providence has allowed them to be in our 
time. We are to accept current events simply as facts. 
Whether they are right or wrong is another question. Whether 
a previous state of things was better or worse is also another 
question. We must recognize men and facts just as nations * 
have a way of recognizing a new government, as a government 
de facto. Whether it be a government de jure they do not in- 
quire. We must acknowledge the living, stirring, governing 
present on the same general principle, and fill our official rela- 
tions to it in the same general way. Adjusting ourselves to 
facts is not the same as endorsing those facts as the favoring 
providences of God, nor may we always reckon our success as 
our good fortune through the favor of God. Haman had good 
success to the completion of the gallows, yet had little occasion 
to construe that success as a favoring providence. New poli- 
cies and victories often claim God as their partizan before it 
is fully evident who are to fill the pit they have digged; and 
they assume to know that divine planning and human working, 
so far as their side is concerned, lie in the same line, because 
of present success. Doubtless we should accept all facts in 
their dynamics, and must shape our course to them. What 
may be their de jure character, their right to be, and their 
moral bearing, is a more delicate question, and needs the light 
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of their end for a solution. Some men go a long way under 
God’s leading that their feet may slide in the proper place ; 
and so the ending, not the going, proves the nature of the 
providence. Sometimes God lays the reins loose on the neck 
of desire, and then lets a people ride their passions and the- 
ories and follies with speed to ruin. With him it is nec- 
essary devastation as preparatory to reconstruction. It is not 
every opening providence that is a safe entrance to a man, 
as, for example, Pharaoh found out at the Red Sea. The 
sum of all which is that we are to live in the present and 
accept what is, but judge what, of right, ought to be. So 
will men and policies, principles and practices, receive our 
endorsements and protests with a discriminating liberty. Hence 
where and while 


‘* The best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley,” 


a wholesome scepticism as to what is right, or wrong, or best, 
is to be desired and cultivated. The doubtful utility of much 
in the past and present state of things is crowding unbelief up 


among the cardinal virtues. 

We are to throw the power of our life into the present state 
of things, and yet, if possible, so correctly judge these things 
as if they had been used and could be judged. But there 
are in all communities two classes, unpractical and unservice- 
able, because constantly ignoring the present. The one class 
are those whose lively imaginations and uneasy sympathies are 
constantly stretching toward and demanding a kind of angelic, 
millennial future. In their struggles for this utopian state they 
forget human frailty and the necessary preliminaries. They 
demand the latter day glory this morning, and draw their civil, 
commercial, social and ethical diagrams on the assumption of 
its coming to order. They overlook the fact that in building up 
a high state of society, it must be as in building a monument ; 
they can not lay the top stones first. The other class are those 
who only remember, a previous administration of public affairs, 
the old regime in the village where they attended school, town 
business just as their fathers did it, social life of the knee-buckle 
style, and the same ugly crook in the road where it turns out 
for the big rock—this is the Eden of their memory. Change, 
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improvement, progress, is the original sin that drove us all, and 
is still driving us farther and farther from paradise. Increasing 


taxes are the mile-stones that show our annual increase of dis- 
tance in the sad departure. ‘The bridge has spoiled the ford at 
Bear Swamp Creek, the cast-iron plough is not patriarchal, and 
the “master” of the winter school does not “board round.” 
When they were young, as the phrase is, things were not so, 
and then living lions were common. 

Such unpractical men, lingering among the autumn leaves in 
the prophet’s valley of dry bones, should consider that the the- 
ories, notions, and fashions of society for any age die with that 
age. This we must accept as a fact, and we had best do it 
cheerfully. We do not expect to retain the modes of dress that 
marked the past generation. They will hardly hold over from 
one year to the next. The usages in civil, social and domestic 
life change in the same way, and we must not think everything 
going wrong because they change. It has been so from the 
days of old, and much of this sighing for the return of the good 
old times is as if one should ask for the use of the same alma- 
nac year after year. 

And just here we discover the secret why some persons never 
grow old in their feelings. They associate themselves cordially 
and intelligently with the new interests as they come up. They 
expect change and progress and hope for them, and labor to 
promote and guide them. They believe that many things can 
be said and done better than when they were young, and so 
they are constantly renewing their youth by adopting these nov- 
elties and improvements. They expect to see some of their 
projects and pets thrown aside every year, that new and better 
ones may come in. While they receive these cordially it is as 
if they introduced new blood into their veins. Many a person 
grows old faster than he has any right to, by standing still in a 
grumbling discontent and predicting that the young people are 
carrying everything to destruction. They forget that their 
fathers complained of them in the same way, and protested 
against the innovations that their sons introduced, which inno- 
vations are now sacred in the eyes of their sons as antiquities, 
while they wish them to be continued as living realities. One 
might as well resist the coming in of the new year as these new 
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notions of the new age. To resist is to shorten life in a vain 
endeavor ; to yield and adopt is to turn the shadow back on the 
dial of Ahaz. So in fact he who enlivens his old age by keep- 
ing pace and heart with Young America will live the longest. 
It is a saying worthy of Cato, that Cicero puts in his lips: 
“Levior fit eorum senectus, qui a juventute coluntur et dili- 
guntur.” 

This, is, indeed, the only way in which one can grow old and 
obsolete pleasantly, when that time must come. It is a sad 
sight to see a man quarrelling with his gray hairs and wrinkles 
and spectacles and cane. They are his honor and glory if 
gracefully borne, and as the sere leaf they give promise of the 
harvest and garner as joyfully nigh. A melancholy, morose 
and illboding old age comes of separation from one’s times, a 
loss of interest in the living, a pausing and solitariness, while 
all the joyous world, like a brook, runs on. To one who has 
had his day and the lion’s life, there should be a cheerful retro- 
spect. ‘The changes he has wrought he thinks are for the better, 
and unless he supposes that human society has been perfected in 
his active day, he may hope that others and still Setter will go 
on in long progression. If he must think that the lions are all 
dying it should abate his melancholy and sweeten and soften his 
moroseness to think also that he has been one of them. A still 
better relief to his evil augury would be to empty his sluggish 
blood, weary of coursing, into the veins of young successors, 
and feel it beat with theirs in a second manhood. Talk as men 
will of dead lions, the race of the kingly beast is in no imme- 
diate danger of becoming extinct. Africa is yet full of them. 
Indeed African lions are rather on the increase. Fathers timid 
for the future, and revelling only in the past, have great reason 
to enter cheerfully into rest from their labors, and in good mood 
with new managers and workers. 

In these trying times of the Republic the mourning that so 
many of our great men are dead is deeper than needful. It 
must be confessed that many lions have died in the last thirty 
years, leaving vast public domains unoccupied, claimed rather 
than filled. So long ago there were Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Benton, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, John Davis and Silas 
Wright, and many lesser lights that would have made noble 
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central suns in other times, or in systems less affluent with mag- 
nificent distances. In that era the Congress of the United 
States was such an embodyment of statesmanship as it is not 
the good fortune of any nation long or often to possess. Those 
dead men have a spell and a power now, when their names are 
called, that very few living men can equal with all their supe- 
rior advantage of being alive. The most trenchant blades 
wielded in these stormy times in the forum and the field are bor- 
rowed from the tombs of those champions where they now lie, 
like knights of old, in armor, every one in his own house and 
his own glory. One familiar with the forensic struggles and 
state papers of those days of nullification, the skirmish that 
heralded our present battle, will readily mark the fact, that our 
most successful men, now in the national defense, take the same 
ground, fill the same old trenches, serve the same breast works 
and ordnance. Our now vital questions of state sovereignty 
and federal authority, secession and coercion, are not new in 
form, nor have four years of discussion developed much new 
light on them. While Jackson waved the national sword with 
authority and’impending doom over nullifying South Carolina, 
as did the destroying angel over doomed Jerusalem, its scab- 
bard hung at the thigh of Daniel Webster. President Jack- 
son’s Proclamation on South Carolina’s Ordinance of Nullifica- 
tion was one of those noble voices of the past, whose echoes still 
reverberate through the yet standing arches of our temple of 
liberty. Written by Mr. Livingstone, then Secretary of State, 
from notes furnished by General Jackson himself, “there is not 
an idea of importance in it,” says Mr. Everett, “which may 
not be found in Mr. Webster’s Speech on Foot’s Resolution.” 

As picket firing or an aimless skirmish will sometimes bring 
on a general and most decisive battle, so this resolution of in- 
quiry concerning the sale of the public lands, after leading a 
rambling and vague debate for days, brought on the most pro- 
found and vital struggle that statesmen have ever had in the 
republic. Secession lost the day then on the field of argument, 
and renewing it in our time with other weapons and a wider 
compass, the fourth year of the contest is now closing in, as we 
hope, with a more crushing and overwhelming defeat. 

Mr. Webster made his first speech on the Resolution January 
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20, 1830, the second January 26, 27, with last remarks on the 
same day in reply to Mr. Hayne. On the 12th of October, 
1832, in his speech at Worcester he touched the subject again 
with a summary of his argument. The Ordinance of Nullifi- 
cation being passed on the twenty fourth of the next month, the 
Proclamation was issued on the tenth of December following. 
We regard it as one of the rarest felicities of our juvenile days 
to have heard that Worcester speech. It gave us then the 
measure of a man that we have never since been able to fill; 
and it is an evidence of his strange power that the whole scene 
in that Old South church, more than thirty years ago, is to us as 
the events of yesterday. Reflecting, therefore, what he must 
have been in the height of his great argument, when replying 
to Mr. Hayne, we can enter fully into the feelings of Mr. Ev- 
erett, when he said: “I never heard any thing which so com- 
pletely realized my conception of what Demosthenes was when 
he delivered the Oration for the Crown.” 

That same scabbard furnished the most efficient blade for 
assaults on modern nullification in our national halls in that 
dark, gloomy, ominous winter of eighteen hundred and sixty, 
sixty one, as any one will see who will compare the leading 
speeches of that time with those of Webster in that earlier win- 
ter of our discontent. When southern conspirators were think- 
ing of burying northern patriots and national statesmen, four 
years ago, they deemed the bones of Jackson and Webster quite 
powerless, and so made the mistake of that other marauding 
band of Moabites: “It came to pass as they were burying a 
man that they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha; and 
when the man was let down, and touched the bones of Elisha, 
he revived and stood up on his feet.” The sepulchres of some 
men are among our best national resources, while their armor 
has the inherent inspiration of victory for all who can put it on ; 
albeit some, like the stripling son of Jesse, find themselves un- 
able to go easily under the weight of Saul’s sword and helmet 
of brass and coat of mail. 

But while we pay this just tribute to the departed, it is due 
to truth to say that more are reckoned as lions when dead than 
when alive. With our present partizan prejudices, of which even 
the most temperate and thoughtful are not fully conscious, we 
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are doubtless slighting and slurring men of rare ability and 
public service. Some are doing Herculean work for the coun- 
try who can not be seen till the dust and smoke of the struggle 
are passed by. Our preferences and prejudices and those polit- 
ical fogs, so common on the Potomac, will by and by be dissi- 
pated. Then these obscure and obscured men, and the great 
work they have been greatly doing, will become manifest to the 
people. When all our ancient bounds are reset, and our dis- 
turbed national foundations are readjusted, it will be found that 
we had statesmen and warriors without knowing them, because 
so heartily intent in doing their good work for the republic they 
could not take time to fill’ the public eye and ear. The great 
men are not all dead, and when they shall stand revealed by 
and by in the light of their works, our difficulty will be that we 
shall have more worthy heroes than crowns worthy of them. 
We are not of those who believe that our branch of the hu- 
man family has passed its climateric, because we have had the 
sixteenth century of letters, the seventeenth and eighteenth of 
civil progress and the nineteenth of science. Edwards will not 
prove to be the last theologian, or Webster’s or Worcester’s the 
last dictionary, or New England patents for reforms, morals 
and social ethics those that the last trump will break in on. We 
have finished nothing but a certain number of years. Amer- 
ican society in all its interests is yet in as crude a state as the 
American continent. Our more recent novelties and glories in 


the practical sciences are to become antiquities ; new patents are 


to make old ones obsolete; more alchemy and philosophers’ 
stones are to go to the shelf of curiosities; more of the arcana 
of nature, now a long time puzzling the learned, are to go into 
our common schools as solved questions; and the answers to 
many civil and social questions are to go on the record as final- 
ities. We are yet vastly to enlarge the aggregation of the 
abandoned and rejected, and by some of our most cherished 
treasures too. We must fill our quota for the fossil accumula- 
tions of the ages, learning and consenting to bury what is dead. 
In the mean time new issues in practical life, as between man 
and man, will press on us, crowding others aside as unpractical 
or no longer vital and possible. The last four years have taught 
us by hurrying processes that we must abandon many theories 
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and projects, and bury our old wills and works in a common 
grave, if we would keep up with the divine forward movement 
of things. We are fast learning that many an insuperabile sax- 
um of the fathers can be rolled up in a permanent gain by the 
leverage of new providences. A finished religion and a system 
of immutable morality we must take, as the Scriptures author- 
itatively give and leave them, but we are to use them in new 
issues and by new methods. With the strength of the past we 
must do the work of the present, and if the skeleton of any 
lion has been turned into a bee-hive, we may, like Samson, eat 
of the honey as we go by, leaving the hive. Taxidermy will not 
meet the exigencies of the times. It may do for a few natural- 
ists and the founders of museums to stuff and mount the lion’s 
skin, and show the mane that has lost its motion, and the claws 
from which the strength is gone, and the socket from which the 


fiery eye has died out, but living men, times and issues have a 
greater claim on us. 





ARTICLE VII. 


SHORT SERMONS. 


“Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is not bread? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not?” Isa. lv. 2. 


Tue great moving wheel of this world’s activities is craving for a 
lost happiness. God looks down and sees, 


1. The fact, infinite toil of body, fret of mind, and hanker of 
heart. 


2. He protests against it. For, 

(a) Gladness gained from earthly sources alone, is mixed with 
estrangement from him. ‘ For my people have committed two evils ; 
they have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” 

(6) Such gladness is beneath the powers and capacities of our 
nature. 

(c) It does not really enter the heart, only plays on the outside. 

(d) It is gained at grievous cost, cost of body, brain, heart, 
soul, frequent defeat, certain dissatisfaction. 

(e) It makes men more insatiate. 
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(/) It is what we do not need beyond a certain very close limit, 
The millionaire is no happier than any one of us. 

(g) Such gladness is not stable. 

(A) It has no link with our immortality. 

(i) Thought of reckoning for a misspent life spoils it. A life 
given to earthly good is terribly misspent. 





‘* Philip saith unto him: Come and see.” John i. 46. 


Certain of the Christian teachings, and those most vital, are not 
well discerned, often by intelligent, sharp-minded men. Yet they 
will have no blind, indolent assent. The faith they call for is a ra- 
tional faith. Their appeal is, “Come and see” ; make our acquaint- 
ance. 

1. The persons to whom this prescription applies. ‘The mystified 
man for one. The Gospel seems strange. Its themes are unlike 
his usual themes. They belong to a different order of realities, 
He is like a native of Japan set down in the streets of New York or 
Boston. His feeling cannot be removed by explanation or argu- 
ment. 

The sceptical man too, the toughest case; and if the remedy avail 
with him, it can fail with none. He roams in a wilderness of 
doubts. If he feel the pressure of God’s claims, some one doubt 
likely will haunt him like a demon. Perhaps he goes on to outright 
disbelief. 

The trembling Christian man. He did once run well. His hope 
was bright. But something has hindered him. His mind is now 
dark. He doubts and fears. 

With all such the paradox is, ‘* How can I believe what I do not 
understand? How can I embrace what I do not see? And how 
can I see?” The answer is: ‘‘Come and see.” 

2. How does this remedy act? 

(a) Obedience heals the moral eyesight. Secular science speaks 
to the head only. Head alone is enough to know that. The Chris- 
tian themes address the heart also. There must be a heart in order 
to know these. And not only a heart but a sound heart. Suppose 
a being without a heart, but only head; he could not well discern 
the Christian teachings. Quite so with one who has a heart, but a 
heart diseased. An idiot can see trees and houses; but this does 
not help him to perceive a mental truth. No more does clearest in- 
tellect include the sight of moral and spiritual things. But obe- 
dience of what is already seen makes the heart sound and gives it 
vision. 
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(b) For something is known by every one of God and of his will. 
Those plain first things of God and duty which reason and con- 
science tell, not even the sceptic can deny unless he turn atheist and 
become a beast. Some sin he does confess. Let him heartily re- 
pent so far as he does see, and he will then see the full length and 
breadth of his sins, his need of an atoning Saviour, and a gracious 
Spirit, his dependence on mercy, and his desert of sin’s doom. Just 
as simple repentance under the preaching of the Baptist prepared 
the Lord’s way, so it is still. 

(c) Compliance with known duty gives the mind breadth and can- 
dor. The party politician can not appreciate or understand the 
principles of his opponents. So with those who have not chosen the 
part of Christ. Let the heart obey, and a new temper and cast of 
thought ensue. 

(d) Knowledge by personal trial. So soon as we come to Christ 
and receive his words, we find a perfect adaptation between them 
and our nature and needs. As soon as Christ is embraced he imparts 
a life and warmth to the heart that before was cold and dead. 





ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1.—Lectures on the Pantheistic Idea of an Impersonal-Substance- 
Deity, as contrasted with the Christian Faith concerning Almighty 
God. By the Rev. Morean Drx, S. T. D., Rector of Trinity 
Church, New York. 12mo. pp. 109. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1864. 


Dr. Drx has placed the Christian public under obligations to him- 
self by these admirable lectures. Within the limits which he has 
given himself, he has done an excellent and very complete work in 
showing up the odious but subtle spirit of this old heresy. His 
style is direct and forcible, his ideas clearly cut and compactly fitted, 
his spirit fervent and reverent. The book does not contain a trea- 
tise or dissertation on this topic; but a half-dozen discourses ad- 
dressed to his congregation; and they are specimens of pulpit 


address well worthy the study and imitation of preachers who would 
run molten metal into living moulds. 


Dr. Dix traces the Pantheistic error from its ancient and eastern 
homes down through medieval to modern French, German and An- 
glo-Saxon developments. “He shows its identity in these outgrowths, 
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and its fatal mischiefs. We will give two or three samples of his 
method of handling the almost intangible subject. 


‘‘ The theory of Pantheism may be thus expressed: it asserts the unity 
and identity of substance, and denies to the finite any real existence 
apart from the infinite. . . . . Of this substance every thing is formed. 
The sea and the dry land, the mountain and the river, the bird and the 
beast, the flowers and the trees, the bodies and the souls of men, the 
skies, the stars, the suns, the world, the universe throughout, are all of 
one and the self same substance. It matters not what differences cr 
what varieties there be in form, figure, properties or uses; all things at 
last are essentially one and the same. Unity and identity of substance. 
This is the pantheistic principle. Earth, air, fire, water, all at last, are 
one. The ground on which you walk is substantially the same as you 
that walk on it. The book in which you read is of the same substance as 
your mind which comprehends it. This pulpit in which I preach is of the 
same substance as I. All things one and the same. But, where is God? 
you ask, Ah, brethren, this one substance is God also. 


This substance 
is the only God.” p, 21. 


This substance was eternal, without personal qualities, or powers 
or consciousness, or activity— 


‘* A vast, illimitable flood; a great, unfathomable deep, a hollow si- 
lence, a heavy unconsciousness, a condition mute, speechless, thought- 
less. . . . . There was, from within, a tendency toward the surface. The 
great belly of blackness and unconscious horror, trembled as it were, and 
the abyss, for it seems no better, was in labor and would bring forth 
The substance, working from within, threw itself out into visible phe- 
nomena. Thus, there came forth a sky; and thus by aggregation stole 
forth the planets and the stars... . . The earth was then a part of that 
eternal substance localized ; a finite form of that infinite. And sjnce that 
substance was God, therefore the earth was God. It was God made visi- 
ble in the form of ground, and seas, and hills, and plains. The same is 
affirmed of all animals. They were forms thrown out from that inner 
germination, all of the same substance, and all parts of God, or realiza- 
tions of God.” pp. 23, 24. 


We give one paragraph more to finish this self-evolving monstros- 
ity of being and divinity. Its statement, in terms, is its best and 
utter refutation to any one who ought not to be in a lunatic asylum : 
we ask no pardon of Spinoza or Spencer. A part of this sub- 
stance has 


‘* Suddenly perceived the fact expressed in the words, ‘I exist, I am.’ 
It saw that it was. It beheld in front of it the universe; it perceived 
itself to be therewith, face to face. It was conscious at length; the infin- 
ite substance thought, and reasoned, and took counsel with itself at last. 
This was, of course, God. It was God aiming at a higher development 
than any yet reached. It was God coming to the consciousness of him- 
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self. When God was only that great, illimitable waste, God had no knowl- 
edge of his own existence, no personality, no power. When God devel- 
oped into stars, and suns, and an earth, there was as yet no personality, 
because they are not persons but things, . . . . God realized in forms. 
. . . » When however God took this higher form and passed to conscious- 
ness, then, for the first time, God saw himself, . . . . became fully aware 
of his own existence, . . . . God arrived at the knowledge of God in 
becoming man, Man is a developed form of the Eternal Being, he is 
that being reasoning, thinking, perceiving, knowing, speaking. That 
substance never reasoned, nor thought, nor perceived, nor knew, nor 
spoke before. And that substance is eternal and is the only God; and 
therefore, God perceives not, nor knows, nor reasons, nor thinks, nor 
speaks but in man Man is God come to consciousness of himself; 
and God has no personality, and no consciousness but in man.” pp. 24, 
25. 

We could not press this smoky, sulphureous cloud into a smaller 
compass. Whence it issues is obvious. And it is steaming up 
around us like a choking gas. The antagonism which our author 
asserts between Christianity and philosophy, meaning by the latter, 
“the human reason speculating freely without reference to revela- 
tion,” we endorse. It is a proud, self-reliant spirit which too many 
of our philosophers cultivate ; where it is not this, it is due to the sur- 
rounding if not indwelling influence of Christian truth and grace. 
The very direct track which this unchristian philosophy makes into 
pantheistic vagaries is clearly shown in these pages. We must dis- 
sent, in conclusion, from one idea of this eloquent divine, thrown 
out in the preliminary note—that we need a class of cloistered schol- 
ars to write our religious literature, whether polemical or devotional. 
That has a musty odor. We need no such order of teachers. The 
men to guide this age of the world are the men who are doing its 
hard work ; who know, by real contact, what needs to be done and 
how it best can be done. Dr. Dix would not have accomplished his 
task half so well, had he done it in a monk’s cell instead of amid 
the pressing pastoral cares of a large parish. The man who 
preaches at the head of Wall street, other things being equal, is 
the man to write books for those who need a guide through the laby- 
rinths of fashionable error and fatal worldliness. 


2.—A Dictionary of the Bible; comprising its Antiquities, Biogra- 
phy, Geography, and Natural History. Edited by Witiiam 
Smita, LL. D. In 3 vols. pp. 1292, 1014, 856. London and 
Boston: Little & Brown. 1864. 


A work of this substantial and permanent character, designed 
to teach a whole generation to come, suffers no detriment from a 
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somewhat dilatory notice. To say that this series of volumes sur- 
passes anything of the kind before given to the English-reading pub- 
lic is to give it small praise. Calmet, in Robinson’s edition particu- 
larly, has done good service, though for many years very much in 
the rear of the progress of biblical study. The present work is a 
rich and almost exhaustless repertorium of the best results of 
modern exploration of the external aspects and adjuncts of Holy 
Scripture. Its lengthy lists of contributors, among whom we no- 
tice several well known American names, and the industry, learning, 
and practice in this kind of authorship, of its editor-in-chief, furnish 
every assurance that this Dictionary is a trustworthy guide. Yet it 
is not perfect, which is only saying that it is human. 

The relative fulness of its articles, and the exact relevancy of 
some of them to the sacred text, offer points for obvious criticism. 
We open, for example, to the word “ Philosophy,” and find a page 
devoted to the references made to this in the apostolic epistles, pre- 
ceded by nine solid pages which contain a condensed and very ex- 
cellent account of about everything that bore that name with which 
the Jewish people, from the beginning, had come in contact. Valu- 
able as this is, it might be doubted if it comes within the limits of 
the title-page of this work. It is better, however, to err on the side 
of fulness, if the material, as here, is good. There might seem to 
be, also, rather more of ecclesiology in these pages than the scriptu- 
ral citation would always call for, as under the words “ cross,” 
** church,” and a few others ; but these are only perhaps matters of 
opinion. The excellences of the work are so various and indisput- 
able that nothing but thanks should be returned to its enterprising 
and accomplished writers for so rich a gift to the students of the 
Bible. We shall indicate briefly its chief features. 

It gives a topical explanation of the Scriptures, as its prominent 
words require, taking every proper name, and every important com- 
mon name, in the record, and elucidating it from original and most 
authentic sources. Obscurer names of persons, places and things, 
have received especial attention. The apocryphal books are included 
in all these researches. 

It explains classical topics and names, so far as these are alluded 
to in the Scriptures. Its references are very full to authorities both 
ancient and modern ; and directness and minuteness of information 
are aimed at under similar headings, without referring from one to 
another to trace up a line of inquiry. 

It does not aim at entire harmony of opinions on all subjects, but 
gives its writers some latitude in stating their individual views. The 
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authorship of all its contributions is indicated, so as to show their 
origin and relationship ; and for his own work each author is re- 
garded as responsible. 

Beside this elaborate filling in of the details of the work, it aims 
to give a competent account of the Bible as a whole, and in its great 
compartments. This is done under such headings as ‘ Bible,” 
“Old Testament,” ‘‘ New Testament,” “Canon,” ‘ Septuagint,” 
“Vulgate”; and also under the titles of the different books, as 
“Proverbs,” ‘* Isaiah,” *‘ Job,” ‘* Revelation,” etc. It is thus an 
Introduction to the Bible as well as a Dictionary of it. It is a bibli- 
cal thesaurus, invaluable to the scholar, and level to the easy use of 
any one who can read our language. Our only regret concerning it 
is, that the tariff of importation is so high as to hinder a sufficient 
supply of it from abroad. It is almost out of our market just now. 
We trust this scarcity of so admirable a book will be only for a 
short time. 


3.—Philosophy as Absolute Science. By E. L. FroraincHam. pp. 
xxii, 453. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1864. 


Tue favorite theory of some of our more liberal religionists—to 
let a child grow up without any educational bias, that he may select 
or invent a system of faith for himself—would seem here to have 
come about to its fullest form of strange speculation. This is not 
professedly a work on theology; but its bearing upon spiritual be- 
ing and belief, in the theological sense, gives it its chief importance. 
The present volume on Ontology is, in fact, announced as prepara- 
tive to a second upon Theology and Psychology. What the system 
of divinity thus projected will be, it is beyond our inferential powers 
to conjecture with any precision. The prophecies of this opening 
volume are very Orphic to our ear, It is more than we are sure of, 
that we fully comprehend the present deliverance ; much less can we 
forecast what may be coming. 

A certain type of mind seems to be irresistibly drawn to thinking 
out exhaustive schemes of the universe—theories of universal na- 
ture, being, production, including the infinite and finite, which shall 
leave nothing unaccounted for, or unexplained. In the first article of 
this number of our Review, one of these more recent attempts to 
fathom eternity is taken in hand. Here we have another, as unlike 
to that, in most of its features, as is well conceivable. This is as 
extreme an outshoot from the Unitarian church, as that is from the 
Orthodox school—neither showing a very close resemblance to their 
typical origin. It matters not much where a theory may start from ; 
it depends on the individual’s mental organization who starts it, how 
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far into cloudland it shall be carried. Given an indefinite amount 
of fancifulness and audacity, and the ballooning may be as indefi- 
nite. Mr. Frothingham’s voyage bids fair to be among the most 
aerial, 

He claims to be his own teacher, his own master in philosophy. 
He holds with no great name, or schools, in mental or theological 
science. He is not an eclectic from them all, but rather a creator of 
a new heaven and earth, both of which look to us much like the 
geologic period of the early part of the first day. He sets forth to 
rescue philosophy from atheism, pantheism, scepticism, immorality 
and general disorder ; but good as this purpose is, we see thus far 
small progress toward that end. His first position, if we understand 
it, is wholly unsound. It is, that there are two universal spiritual 
Causes or Absolutes, which are opposite and mutually excluding, as 
states or spheres of being, but by their working together, their action 
and reaction, these produce, by a kind of ontological matrimony, the 
ground and method of universal existence. The one of these is the 
Infinite, the other the Finite. Neither can do anything alone. The 
first is the vital power in nature; the second, the fatal or destruc- 
tive. They draw to their opposite poles, respectively, the principles 
of life, light, truth, goodness: death, darkness, error, evil. The 
Infinite and Finite are necessarily attracted by the instinct of pro- 
ductiveness, the latter obeying the superior will of the former by 
what seems to be a very highly sublimated application of the connu- 
bial law as laid down in Genesis iii. 16. This reminds us of the 
wedlock theory of Dr. Edward Beecher’s Concord of the Ages. So 
far as Mr. Frothingham has disclosed his system of the universe, 
this is its seed-vessel—the assuinption of two causative* powers or 
laws, absolute, unlimited, or rather indefinite, the lower (if lower 
can be predicated of an absolute) marked by divisive, destructive, 
deforming, false, hateful adjuncts or elements ; the higher by unific, 
universal, wise, good, beautiful characteristics. Out of their inter- 
action comes forth existence, divine and human, and all things 
dependent thereupon. The author is a thinker of marked ability. 
But if he has not taken his idea from the old Persian myth of Or- 
muzd and Ahriman, the features of it, as above shown, bear strongly 
that family likeness. 


4.—Broken Lights ; an Inquiry into the Present Condition and Fu- 
ture Prospects of Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cosse. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1864, 


WE have neither time, space or inclination to hunt up or hunt 
down a multitude of smaller deflections from what we consider to 
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be Christian truth and virtue, but we hold ourselves to be religiously 
obligated to expose, so far as we can, great and fatal errors. We 
wish always to do this with courtesy and a fair concession of real 
authorial merit, yet with entire frankness and freedém. The lady 
who writes this volume has distinguished herself as the foreign edi- 
tor, biographer, disciple and eulogist of Theodore Parker. She has 
some literary gifts, an apparently strong sympathetic nature, much 
which we might love of womanly sensibility ; but she is not a theo- 
logian or a metaphysician, nor is moral philosophy her forte. She 
is drawn to these high studies by a certain inner craving for knowl- 
edge and repose. But she is not able to handle these great subjects 
satisfactorily. ‘* Broken Lights” —her book is to us literally as 
though, on this cold morning, some one had smashed in our study 
windows, chilling us through and through with the freezing, outside 
air. 

The reader can be put in possession of its drift, in very few words. 
She builds her structure of life and immortality on these three prin- 
ciples: God’s absolute goodness; the final salvation of all souls ; 
the divine authority of conscience. This is Parkerism, and it is 
theistic naturalism. This isto be ‘the religion of the future.” The 


statement of it is perfectly intelligible. It is confessedly anti-Chris- 


tian, and the author makes provision for the necessary inference— 
that Christianity must pass away among the things which are “* wax- 


ing old.” She waves her wand gracefully, however, to clear the stage 


of the old actors, that the new may march in splendor across it. 
We give a sentence, to show the animus of the whole. 


‘** Let it pass away —that grand and wonderful faith! Let it go down 
calmly and slowly, like an orb which has brightened half our heaven 
through the night of the ages, and sets at last in glory leaving its train of 
light long gleaming in the sky, and mingling with the dawn. Already 
up the East there climbs another Sun.” 

This is differeut enough from Voltaire’s and Paine’s iconoclasm 
within the Christian temple, but it is as visionary and false. That 
sentence is enough to show the author’s unfitness, as a thinker and 
writer, for theological discussion. It is the style of a sentimental 
novelist. Sheis as wrong in her time of day, mistaking the middle 
of the forenoon for almost sundown. When Christianity has passed 
its zenith, it will be time enough to talk about its sun-setting. Miss 
Cobbe writes beautifully many pages concerning Christ, regenera- 
tion, holiness in humanity, the Gospel, duty, love. We would judge 
from these indications that she is rather a warm-hearted than strong- 
minded'woman, in the unpleasant sense of this last phrase. We 
would hope that she is more of a Christian than she avows herself 
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to be. But it strikes us painfully that any woman, in any circum- 
stances, should give her life and power to try to persuade the world 
that the only thing which has made her a companion instead of a 
slave of man, is a fiction, a dying, almost dead delusion. Nor will 
she escape this censure by saying that her system preserves the spirit 
of Christianity, and only rejects its body. This is sophistry. The 
spirit of Christianity never did and never will do much for human- 
ity, except as that spirit has wrought and shall still work through 
the organized form which Christ himself gave it—the ordinances and 
forces of his church. 


5.—A Dictionary of the English Language. By Noan Wesster, 
LL. D. Edited by Cuauncey A. Goopricn, D. D., LL. D., and 
Noau Porter, D. D. 4to. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Mer- 
riam. 1864. 


Waite we do not adopt this dictionary as our standard in orthog- 
raphy or pronunciation, we regard it as essential for reference upon 
etymological and linguistic points generally. Its definitions we have 
long preferred for accuracy, neatness, clearness. Especially is this 
superiority manifest in the departments of theology and cognate 
sciences. Dr. Webster was a Trinitarian Christian, and he has done 
no more than simple justice to the terminology of that system of 
doctrine and faith. His present editors have brought this new and 
noble imprint of the American Dictionary to a most satisfactory 
completeness in every section of its contents, according to the princi- 
ples which have guided their work, Its literary treasures, in pref- 
aces, illustrative quotations, and appendices, are affluent and unique. 
The vocabulary of the names of noted fictitious places and persons 
would alone make a volume of rare value. We are using this gen- 
erous quarto daily in connection with other similar helps, and thus, 
by comparison, are able to see its superior fulness to any of its pres- 
ent competitors. It has come as near to the older English spelling 
and pronouncing as it could without abandoning entirely Dr. Web- 
ster’s principles of language, and where it differs, it gives both forms 
of usage. The work is most honorable to American scholarship and 
enterprise. 


6.—Forty Years of Pioneer Life. Memoir of Joun Mason Peck, 
D. D. Edited from his Journals and Correspondence by Rurus 
Bascock. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
pp- 360. 1864. 


WE had the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with John M. 
Peck, as everybody used familiarly to call him, in Illinois and 
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Missouri. He was a decidedly original character. At one and the 
same time we knew him to fill the various offices of stated preacher, 
theological professor, editor, secretary of the missionary society of 
his denomination, and postmaster. He was a tall, bony, loud- 
voiced, positive, keen-eyed man, with a bright, good-natured counte- 
nance, and always ready for an argument with a pedobaptist, or 
any other challenger. A rent in his elbow and another under his 
arm were the common embellishments of his pulpit oratory. On a 
warm day he would take off his coat and hang it over the pulpit-side, 
or whatever might be its substitute, approaching as nearly as the 
unbuttoned shirt-sleeves to the more flowing lawn of our brethren 
of ‘the three orders.” None of these ever considered himself a 
more lineal descendant of the apostles, sent forth to disciple and bap- 
tize the nations, than did this lover of deep water. He was a genu- 
ine man, with not a particle of flummery about him; and within a 
wide circle of territory of which St. Louis is the centre, his memory 


will long live as one of the founders of society. 
With very partial book-learning, Dr. Peck was _ well versed 
in a certain range of practical affairs, and possessed an activity 


and energy of mind which made up for the lack of a more 
liberal education. He went from Connecticut to the Mississippi 
among the first of living emigrants, and spent his life in pioneer 
work, to which he was constitutionally and in every way well 
adapted. To write the life of such a man is not an easy task, for 
though it must be full of action and variety, it is next to impossible 
to embody its restless spirit in words. It does not stand still long 
enough to be photographed distinctly. This is hardly the man whom 
we knew, in his rough, wide-awake, joking, earnest, work-a-day at- 
mosphere. The cause may be, to some extent, in the editorship of 
the journals, but more, we fancy, in the inherent difficulties of the 
subject. To do such a life justice, it must be written with an aban- 
don which shall have no very nervous fear of violating rhetorical 
and conventional proprieties. Rowland Hill named his coach horses 
Order and Decorum, because some one had accnsed him of riding 
loosely over these excellent virtues. Rowland Hill could have edited 
John M. Peck’s journals, and gathered up his personal oddities, with 
a closer approach to the original. 


7.—Essays on Social Subjects. From the Saturday Review. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. pp. 351. 1865. 

Turrty several papers in this duodecimo do not give room for a 
very prolix extension of any one of them. Ten pages to an essay 
is long enough for this easy going, slightly jointed, and often prosy 
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kind of compositiog. Addison and Johnson came nearer the right 
length than Macaulay and Stephen. Their essays were only this in 
name; in reality, they were elaborate quarterly-review articles, 
The essay is legitimately a brief, terse, piquant, pleasant and instrue- 
tive talk about some common affair, neatly put together, but not 
stiff in the joints. It ought to have some philosophy under it, but 
not in any technical outcrops. It is a sort of genre painting in 
words ; a very attractive, but not the easiest branch of art. 

On the whole, we like these papers. They are less pretentious, 
less highly colored, than Mr. Alexander Smith’s recent volume : less 
elongated and egotistical than the Country Parson’s Recreations, yet 
not nearly so interesting, nevertheless. They seem more made to 
order, less running like the river, at its own sweet will, than the 
Scotch parson’s lucubrations. There is more tooling in them and 


less nature. <A little more humor would have greatly improved 


their relish. But it doe8 not take long to read one, and when 
through with, you have a feeling that your mind has received a gen- 
tle and friendly nudge. Perhaps the author will give us something 
better the next time. 


8.—Sacred and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 2 Volumes. 
pp- 843. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
By Mrs. Jameson. pp. 900. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 


FLOWERS are not so necessary in a garden as vegetables ; nor are 
the fine arts so essential to life as are the useful. We expect to see 
more people in the market than at the Athenzum ; yet we are always 
glad to find a crowd at our picture-rooms. It adds greatly, how- 
ever, to the pleasure of these visits to know what one is looking at, 
beyond simply the impression of the canvas or marble upon the 
eye. These things have a history which is worth studying. With- 
out it they can not be properly understood nor enjoyed. These stand- 
ard volumes are just the helps which are needed to subserve this 
end. They tell the story of the older religious paintings in a more 
serviceable way than any other work in our language. You find 
here the explanation of the sacred and traditionary emblems which 
accompany the pictures of the old masters, as the cup and serpent, 
for instance, always found in the representation of the apostle John. 
Mrs. Jameson ranges over the whole field of Christian art, with stu- 
dious care and charming taste. If her art-criticism is not always of 
the profoundest insight, it is clear, sensible, appreciative, pure. Our 
people are just awaking to an intelligent love for the beautiful produc- 
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tions of the pencil and the chisel. It is a branch of clerical educa- 
tion not to be undervalued. Hence we welcome every accession to 
our treasures of thoroughly good pictorial, plastic or architectural 
art; and also, every help, like this elegant work, to the better 
study and enjoyment of these embodiments of beautiful ideas. 


9.—A New Atmosphere. By Gam Hamitton. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1865. 


We have read every word of it, and like it and dislike it, posi- 
tively. It is Jeremiah’s figs all together. We wish they were in 
two baskets. The style of this author is not to our fancy. It is 
too intense, too italic in type. It is a woman’s voice on a high key. 


For once reading, and in brief paragraphs, such style has power, but 
like gunpowder and other explosive materials, it becomes qnite feeble 
with use. Page 174 illustrates our meaning. 

Many things, and not often said elsewhere, are most admirably 
said in this volume. Some things in our social life concerning the 
relations of the sexes, of woman to society, of the education of the 
girl, and of married life, are touched and put with a point and tone 
and force that we greatly delight in. The conjugal relations in some 
of their surface and family features are satirized, stigmatized, cau- 
terized, as they richly deserve to be. The selfishness, tyranny, cold- 
hess, arrogance and low earthy life of some husbands, are thoroughly 
exposed, and the author has our hearty thanks for this. Such hus- 
bands need a *‘ new atmosphere.” They are not worthy a Caman- 
che squaw, and reform in such fields of matrimonial life deserves 
well. And these worthy and well put portions of the volume are 
not a small part of it. But they will largely fail of being favorably 
noticed and profitably read, because of their association with other 
parts of the book. 

The volume lacks a thorough, all-sided view and appreciation of 
its theme. The view taken is intensely one-sided and limited, and 
we marvel that a New England woman of even average culture and 
acquaintance should have had only such a range of observation and 
experience as are made to constitute the staple of this little work. 
The author gives no just conception of woman’s life among us, and 
We protest against the general representation of the volume. We 
mark our protest with quotations. 

Our daughters are taught “ that the great business of their life is 
marriage”; that they ‘ will have very little more spontaneity than 
the Cireassian slave” in contracting it: “that for an unmarried 
woman earth has no honor and no happiness, but only toleration and 
a mitigated or unmitigated contempt.” Husband-getting is the main 
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point in our system of female education, and to succeed “a girl re- 
ceives such training that it is well nigh impossible for her to be 
sincere,” since she must seem to be totally averse to the acquisition 
of a husband. pp. 5, 6, 10,12. Speaking of the domestic labors of 
the wife, our author is left to say: ‘* I would rather be a good Sioux 
Indian than most New England house-wives.” p. 71. Aud again: 
“As far as my observation goes, the best women, the brightest 
women, the noblest women, are the very ones to whom it is most 
irksome.” p. 104. 

On the more intimate relations of husband and wife we have these 
passages on pages 167,8: ** They do not talk with their wives. If 
a neighbor is married, they tell of it. If a battle is fought, or a 
village burnt down, they communicate the fact; but for any inter- 
change of thought or sentiment or emotion, for any conversation 
that is invigorating, inspiring, that causes a thrill or leaves a glow, 
how often does such a thing occur between husband and wife?’ 
“There is nobody in the world with whom it is so important for a 
man to be intimately acquainted as his own wife, while such intimate 
acquaintance is the exception rather than the rule.” We have at 
other times in our reading noticed how information on a subject 
helps a writer on that same subject. ‘‘ People in general are not 
half-married; . . . and what is still worse, the fraction that is mar- 
ried, is, in a vast majority of cases, not only the least, but the low- 
est.” p. 172. On the permanence of affection in the marriage state 
our author’s range of observation leads her to this utterance: ** Asa 
matter of homely fact, is there love enough in ordinary housekeeping 
to keep it sweet? ‘The first year or two runs well, but how much 
living love survives the first olympiad? . . . If she marries for love, 
are not the odds against her? . . . Love in marriage! Marriage is 
the grave of love.” Strangely enough the author adds: ** On such 
atopic as this the truth must be felt rather than proved.” pp. 192, 3. 

Precisely. This maiden writer lacks experience as well as obser- 
vation to write on this vast theme. She is not in possession of the 
subject, or a competent witness. We can prove an alibi on her. 

Here is one of the fatal defects of this volume. ‘There is no ap- 
preciating conception of marriage as a fact, or of the facts that 
mark its state among us. A narrow and unfortunate range of ob- 
servation must, we think, have led to this most unfortunate generali- 
zation. ‘The book is a travestie, a caricature of the marriage state 
and relations in New England. We concede that there are isolated 
cases corresponding to the strong statements of the author, but they 
are not the rule. They are the very rare exceptions. The condition 
of woman in New England, married and single, is not fairly put. 
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The volume would traduce us to a foreigner or stranger. A descrip- 
tion of Boston that should speak only of the lower grades and places 
in it, and leave out State, Washington and Beacon streets, the 
churches, public schools and libraries, the wharves and the common, 
would be quite as just to the city as this book is to the New England 
woman and the New England man. 

But a more objectionable feature stares at us on the face of the 
book. The permanency of the marriage relation is discarded. We 
quote for fear of being distrusted. ‘* I do not believe in women’s 
leaving their husbands to live with other men; it is infamy and it is 
folly; but I do believe most profoundly in women’s leaving their 
husbands. It may be their right and their duty.” ‘Love is the 
sole morality of marriage, and a marriage to which love has never 
come, or from which it has departed, is immorality, and a woman 
can not continue in it without continually incurring stain. ... If 
the law does not justify such action, she is right in taking the matter 
into her own hands. . . . The position which a woman occupies in 
such a connection, [where love is wanting] is fairer in the eyes of 
the law, but morally it is no less objectionable than if the marriage 
ceremony had never taken place.” pp. 266, 7. 

** But what of the Bible?’ inquires our author, quoting from all 
the community. Yes, perhaps that question should be raised, and so 
itis, and answered thus: ** The chief stress of scriptural prohibi- 
tion is laid on men. ‘The rules and restraints are for men. Very 
little injunction is given to women. The inspirer of the Bible knew 
the souls which he had made, and for the hardness of men’s hearts 
hedged them about with restrictions, and for the softness of women’s 
hearts left them chiefly to their own sweet will. . . . But what then 
becomes of the marriage vows? Shall all their solemnity vanish as 
a thread of tow when it toucheth the fire? No; but I would have 
the marriage vows themselves vanish. They are heathenish. They 
are a relic of barbarism.” pp. 271. 2. 

This unblushing, outspoken rejection of scriptural authority and 
the Christian usage of all ages and countries in the matter of marriage 
vows, tempts one to the use of severe language. It is a steep grading 
toward the low “ free-love” level. It is not even good Parisian 
morality. And just here crops out that rising thought in the earlier 
part of this volume, showing its full proportions, that Moses wrote 
all he knew of the apostasy, and as a man involved Eve unduly, and 
that, could she tell her side, the record would be both more ample 
and more just. New Testament authority is slurred in the same 
way. What then becomes of Inspiration and Moses and Paul? 


Rather is the question: What becomes of Gail Hamilton? Moses 


62* 
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said some sharp things about his sister for questioning his authority, 
as fully inspired, and Paul had occasion to rebuke some women of 
easy speech. Were they alive now, we think they would be moved 
of the Holy Ghost to speak again. Nay, being dead, they yet speak, 
and we most earnesty commend our author to a revision of her 


a ’ 


love” question at the feet of those ancient masters of her theme. 

But we have quoted enough, too much. The volume slurs and 
depreciates marriage, and # tone and spirit run through its pages as 
if the writer had a grudge against it. The sentences march along 
in a kind of bloomer gait as to a women’s rights convention. And 
this attack by awoman on matrimonial vows appears all the stranger 
when we consider what they have done in their scriptural force and 
intent for woman. Make “love the sole morality of marriage,” 
and the only condition of permanency in the marriage tie, and 
woman will be set back and out among the Gentiles, where Judaism 
and Christianity found her. We have admitted that there are some 
blemishes on the matrimonial picture ; what we object to is the burn- 
ing of the canvas to remove them. 

One small party will give its sympathies to the writer in these 
pages, those who have been married unfortunately, and a few of 
those who wiufortunately have not been married; but the vast ma- 
jority, who can testify from what they know, in the deep blessedness 
of married life, will mourn and sorrow that a New England woman 
could write such a book. 


10.—A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, 
Homiletical: with special reference to Ministers and Students. 
By Joun Perer Lanee, D. D., Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. Vol.1. The Gospel of Matthew, together with 
a General Theological and Homiletical Introduction to the New 
Testament. Translated from the Third German Edition, with ad- 
ditions, original and selected. By Putiire Scnarr, D. D. In 
connection with American Divines of various Evangelical De- 
nominations. Royal 8vo. pp. xxii. 568. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1865. 


WE recently noticed the inauguration of a new Commentary upon 
the New Testament, under the patronage of the American Metho 
dist Episcopal church. Here we have the first instalment of a 
much greater work upon the entire Bible. Both of these are under 
the management of German students domesticated among us, bring- 
ing the wealth of European scholarship to enrich our literature. 
This last enterprise, we are told, involves a capital to carry it 
through of $25,000. Now, as our book publishers are proverbially . 
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anfong the shrewdest of our business men, this would not indicate 
much prospect of a falling off in the devout study of the Word of 
God, notwithstanding the zealous efforts in that direction of Colenso, 
Renan, the Westminster Review, Christian Examiner, Dr. Furness, 
and the table-rappers. As the Bible has had more commentaries 
written upon it than any dozen books in existence, so it is likely still 
to have more reverential readers to the end of time. 

This new book is fortunate especially in its editorial management. 
Dr. Schaff stands prominent in qualifications both of learning and of 


heart, for such an undertaking, among all living scholars. This is 


saying much, but we think it simply true. He enjoys the highest 
reputation abroad for critical Christian erudition in its wide range, 
and among us he is honored, beyond most, for a peculiarly modest 
and earnest devotion to the interests of spiritual religion. Weknow 
not in whose hands the Holy Scriptures could find a more thorough 
and appreciative and profitable exposition. 

Prof. Schaff introduces us to the author of the original work, Dr. 
Lange, in a very pleasant way, as one of the ablest and purest di- 
vines that Germany ever produced, a man of rare genius, varied 
culture, deep piety, genial, affectionate, simple, unassuming, excell- 
ing as a theologian, philosopher, poet, preacher, of a fresh, stimu- 
lating, fascinating mind and spirit; more positive and decided in 
theology, than Neander and Tholuck, yet more conciliatory than 
Ilengstenberg, an utterly uncompromising foe, however, of German 
rationalism and scepticism, and anti-biblical criticism. His theolog- 
ical position is represented to be ‘* evangelical catholic, churchly, yet 
unsectarian, conservative, yet progressive ; it is the true living the- 
ology of the age,” which aims to unite the vital elements of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Confessions, and on this basis 

‘‘To promote catholic unity and harmony among the conflicting 
branches of Christ’s church.” . . . . ‘* It is this theology which is now 
undergoing a process of naturalization and amalgamation in the United 
States, which will here be united with the religious fervor, the sound, 
strong common sense, and free, practical energy of the Anglo-American 
race, and which in this modified form has a wider field of usefulness be- 
fore it in this new world than even in its European fatherland.” p. xiii. 


We freely accept this statement, in our interpretation of its mean- 
ing, of our distinguished friend from abroad, (for so we have the 
pleasure of naming him personally,) while we are constrained to 
watch most carefully the process of this very ‘‘amalgamation,” lest 
the ‘‘miry clay” shall displace “the silver and gold.” Meanwhile, 
to return to this Commentary, it very fully satisfies our idea of a 
biblical help in its criticism of the sacred text, in its doctrinal sum- 
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maries, in its practical teachings, in its devotional spirit, and imits 
homiletical hints. This last feature is specially valuable. Minis- 
ters, Sabbath School teachers, and conductors of social religious 
meetings will gain many suggestions to assist their labors. They 
will get into the central and side meanings of the sacred word, with 
great facility and delight, through these brief hints. The work has 
special adaptations to lay readings and study, and should have a 
liberal patronage from intelligent persons who are not professional 
students, as well as from this more educated class. 

The Introduction is new, pithy, and full of interest. A large 
amount of hermeneutical, bibliographical, homiletical, ecclesiastical, 
and general biblical information is crowded into its moderate dimen- 
sion. Inthe body of the work, the chief writers upon special top- 
ics are named under the title of “Literature,” at the end of the 
chapter. We suggest the liability of omitting the names of prominent 
writers in our English tongue, as being less familiar to the editor 
than those of his own nation. For instance, we miss, under the Lit- 
erature of the Lord’s Prayer, the excellent and elaborate work of 
Ezekiel Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of Derry, London, 1692. We 
shall look for the continuance of this publication with lively interest 
and very expanded expectations. 


11.—Misce.vangous. Christian Home Life: a Book of Exam- 
ples and Principles. American Tract Society, New York, and 40 
Cornhill, Boston. Noticed in our last number. Pastor's Jottings: 
er Striking Scenes during a Ministry of Thirty-five Years. By the 
same. Not extracts from old sermons, but stirring facts growing 
out of the pastoral! office and work, those facts that, when well told 
as here, always move us, because so vital, thrilling and practical. 
Sketches of Eloquent Preachers. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. D. 
By the same. ‘There are twenty-three of these brief memoirs, and 
the most of them of modern preachers. The work is happily exe- 
cuted, being a condensed, lively, faithful outline of the subjects. 
Walter Martin: or the Factory, the School and the Camp. By the 
same. The title tells our younger readers just what to expect ina 
book as interesting as any novel, and all the better for being perfectly 
true. There was areal Walter. The Bloom of Youth : or Worthy 
Examples. By the same. More facts about real children, and well 
selected and written out. Five Years in the Alleghanies. By the 
same. We greatly misjudge if this little book does not have a wide 
reading. He who goes into these mountains will go through them. 


The Color Bearer: Francis A. Clary. Little Lucy of the West, and 
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seven other little ones. Chloe, the poor Slave. All three by the 
same Society, and of the best children’s reading. 


*,* We have received, just as we go to press, from Charles Scribner, 
New York, Woolsey’s International Law; Maine’s Ancient Law; Cooke’s 
Religion and Chemistry : from Harper & Bros., Hall’s Arctic Researches ; 
Under the Ban: from Hurd & Houghton, ‘Gardner’s Autumn Leaves; 
Williams’ Year in China; Idyls of Battle: from W. V. Spencer, Boston, 
Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions: to which we shall give our early at- 


tention, 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Oursetves. We enter on our fifth year with more comfort and 
confidence than we have on any other. We are happy to find our 
first judgment of four years ago correct, that there is a place for us 
without displacing any one. Our growing list of contributors, now 
more than sixty, and our growing list of subscribers, now much bet- 
ter than ever before, far better than these stern times would warrant us 
in expecting, give us assurance that there was a need for the Boston 
Review, and that we are in some good degree meeting it. Our aim 
has been to instruct and interest the Christian family as well as the 
scholar, in theology, practical life and general literature. Our range 
of topics is therefore wide and varied, and their selection and treat- 
ment most liberal, as one would see must be the case, were a list of 
our contributors examined. The professor's chair, the pulpit, the 
bench, the bar, the cloister of the scholar, the counting-room, and 
other retreats of lettered men, have furnished the thought and 
strength and grace for which the press has so courteously and uni- 
formly commended our pages. 

At the earnest wish of our readers, and with much reluctance, we 
lift the visor that we have gladly worn for four years, and with this 
number we publish the editors’ names. We propose also, as a general 
rule, to print the names of the writers with their articles. While 
we feel conscientiously restrained from publishing leading views and 
sentiments that we would not be willing to adopt and defend, we 
shall feel less editorial responsibility under our new policy of giving 
the names of the writers. 

The disturbed condition of public finance in these war times, and 
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the very high prices for printing and publishing material and labor, 
will, we trust, make our friends thoughtful of our enterprise. It is 
at much personal sacrifice that we keep our terms so favorable for 
our readers ; and we could wish, as a kindly return, that each would 
add at least one from his friends to our list of subscribers. Our 
arrangements for the coming year are such as to insure a far better 
volume than any one of its predecessors. 


Tue State or tHE Country. All loyal hearts will rejoice in 
the wasting resources and assurance of the rebellion. Since our 
November number went to press General Sherman has made his 
‘** agreeable ” march through Georgia, a feat almost without parallel 
in military exploits ; and already has his first in the series of chap- 
lets in the surrender of Savannah. Hood’s army has been whirled 
and scattered as by a tornado in its rash enterprise of invasion. 
The nation has again exercised its sovereignty at the polls, and true 
to its republican instincts it has divided earnestly and manfully on 
the question of administration, and the struggle over, has united 
indissolubly and invincibly on the question of sustaining the govern- 
ment. In all this we are a wonder and a mystery to foreign nations. 
The sight is sublime beyond their comprehension, that twenty mil- 
lions of people should peacefully contend in two parties so nearly 
equal, for the direction of governmental affairs, and then, the election 
being over, consolidate in a unit heartily to carry out the will of the 
majority and carry on the government. When we do this, all the 
while successfully handling such a huge rebellion as the old world 
never saw and has not room for, their wonder becomes a confusion 
of thoughts. 

Never before has the rebellion shown itself so monstrous. The 
story of our captive men will fill such a dark page in history as was 
never before written for any civilized nation. Urged on in the in- 
terests of slavery it has dug the grave of the same. 

But its end hastens, and before many months we must be able to 
apply to it the words of Cicero on another conspiracy : tantam in 
omnibus bonis fore consensionem, ut Catiline profectione omnia pate- 
facta, illustrata, oppressa, vindicata esse videatis. 


Via Mepta. The in medio tutissimus ibis of the old Latin writer 
has reached a notoriety in theological discussion which he little an- 
ticipated. It has very commonly been used as the motto of attempts 
to bring together essentially unlike ideas in religious philosophy and 
doctrine ; to strike a middle line between contrary systems; and 
sometimes it has served simply as a covert from faithfulness to truth 
and God. One of our articles, in this number, shows how it figured 
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in the hands of an English Romanizing churchman. In these mis- 
chievous alliances, it has deservedly acquired a bad name; and its 
mention awakens our instinctive distrust. But it has a good and 
true meaning, which should be fairly accorded it. We find this 
stated so clearly in Hagenbach’s Church History of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, that we are glad to transfer the paragraph 
to our pages. 


‘““The true medium . . . . differs from the false medium, which of 
course often calls itself the right and true medium, in this, that it does 
not vacillate without principle and character between the extremes, but 
that it holds a firm, definite position above the extremes; that it moves 
neither to the right nor the left; that it does not reject every means of 
reconciliation harshly and peremptorily, but yields where it ought to yield, 
and clings at the peril of life to what it ought to hold; and that it is con- 
scious of what it does, and with all apparent inclination in this or that 
direction, neither loses sight of its object, nor its centre of gravity.” 


For ourselves, we much prefer this kind of a Via Media with 


a clean cut, to a broader track with an omnibus load of express 
packages for the world at large. 


Dr. Lance, in his notes on the thirteenth of Matthew, says the 


words, ‘* While men slept,” refer ‘“*to the weakness of men, 


through which the enemy succeeds in mixing up errors with saving 
truth, without this being perceived. 


Or perhaps it may denote, that 
professors of religion too frequently seek exclusively their personal 
comfort, without seriously reflecting upon, or being earnest for the 
truth of the doctrines propounded.” 


This hits the nail on the head. It is the weakness of good men, 


the lack of Puritan sturdiness of character, the goodish weakness in 
the back and knees, which allows the skilful enemy to mix errors 
with saving truth. It requires courage, heroism, self-sacrifice, in 
order to be zealous for the doctrines. These qualifications have 
never been abundant in any age. Hence the decided and bold de- 
fenders of the truth have been in the minority. 
darnel) are very deceitful until the harvest. 
for them is bastard wheat. 


Tares (literally 
The rabbinical name 
It is so dangerous to root out the tares 
when they have been sowed, that our wisdom consists in being very 
careful to prevent their being sown; that is, we should not be so 
weak. For weakness is the source of tares and all consequent divi- 
sions and troubles. 


QuIeT UNDER RepusiicanismM. Some of our European uncles 
and Provincial cousins are disposed to make light of our form of 
government because of the rebellion. They affect to believe that 
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Republicanism can not insure peace and quiet to a people, for want 
of power. If the populace make their own laws and rulers, keep- 
ing the sources of power in their own hands, our monarchical friends 
think that the public safety and the security of the government must 
be in constant danger, and they exultingly point to the rebellion as 
proof. But are monarchy and stability synonymous terms among 
them? Let one fact be noted. In 1788, the year following the 
adoption of our democratic constitution, fifteen monarchs held their 
thrones in Europe. How quietly their several governments pro- 
ceeded may be judged from a view of the fifteen in 1810. Then 
George the Third only wore his crown. Of the others, five had been 
deposed, two poisoned, one murdered, one assassinated, one eXpa- 
triated, one died suddenly and strangely, one died a lunatic, one 
a natural death, and one abdicated. <A sad record. 


‘* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


How far the people are easier than their kings these facts may tes- 
tify. No very strong argument, surely, can be drawn from them 
against the stability and quiet of republican governments. 


Pint Cups. In one of our juvenile play-days we were once in- 
clined to abuse this tin toy for not holding more than its measure. 
The laconic suggestion was volunteered for our filial study, that a 
pint cup may not be ill-treated for not holding a quart. This is 
indeed a new measure for moral obligation. The man underrates 
your argument, project, or improvement, because he can not contain 
it. He does not report you correctly, because he can not varry all 
your idea. He is apintcup. Your friend betrays your secret. It 
is your own fault. You put too much in a small vessel, and it slops 
over. Your yeighbor has narrow views, feelings and policies, and 
they do not enlarge. Be gentle towards him, for small measures 
can not afford to be very liberal, and pint cups come to their growth 
early. ‘They are required to hold but a pint. A hearty, practical 
belief of this will make us much more pleasant and patient toward 
many persons. 





